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COME OVER THE BORDERS 


Out and about in Scotland you’ll glimpse many a grim fortress high on a hill, many a crystal 
‘Z __ Stream splashing down through rocks and bracken ; herds of antlered deer on many a mountain 
$ side... Here you’ll stride through crisp moorland heather; you'll cross bridges that long 
ago echoed to the tread of fiery chieftains ; you’ll explore villages where habits have changed 
but little with the passing years. - Come over the border for holidays this year! Scotland ts 
seen in comfort by the LMS and L.N.E. Railways and “ Weekly Holiday Season Tickets” 
(from as low as 8 -) enable you to travel over a wide area as often as desired for a whole week. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY @ LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
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EARLY HOLIDAYS 
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Cornwall, Devon, Somerset and Dorset— 
those lovely western counties—exercise 
an irresistible charm and _ fascination. 
They call you again this year to choose 


your holiday resort within their borders. 


EARLY HOLIDAYS ARE BEST, BECAUSE 


@ The countryside is never fresher than in early Summer 
@ The extra hours of daylight are extra hours of health 
@ You do not add to the late summer overcrowding 

@ You have the advantage of cheaper accommodation 


@ Early trave! is comfortable trave) 





BEFORE YOU GO 

1939” 

containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET. THERE 

Cheap “Monthly Return” 

Tickets by any train, any day, 
from all parts. 


Buy “Holiday Haunts 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued from 
April Ist to October 3lst, will enable you to see the best of your 
chosen holiday district. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 

Superintendent of the Line, Great Western 

Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2, or 

can be obtained at any Railway Station or the 
usual Tourist Agencies. 











TAKE YOUR HOLIDAYS EARLY 
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ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner 
A PASSENGER RETURNING FROM THE RECENT 
CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, WRITES: 


‘You certainly are to be congratulated upon the perfection you 
have obtained, down to the smallest detail, on board the 
‘ Arandora Star.’ The cuisine and service were beyond reproach 
and no matter whether we sat in the Lounge, Galleries, Smoking- 
room or Dining Saloon, we were always tremendously impressed 
by the cheerful restfulness of our surroundings, with their 
perfect decoration and lighting. Congratulations, too, on the 
general layout and compaciness of the ship, the numerous large 
Sports Decks, Lido, new Silent Sun Deck, and what is probably 
the largest and most popular Ballroom I have ever seen ona 
ship. We are now looking forward to the September Cruise, 
on which we have already booked.” 


To Palermo, Athens, To Bornholm, 
JUNE 2 JUNE 24 


Gallipoli, Constanti- Copenhagen, Oslo, 
nople, Rhodes, Malta, Algiers. Norwegian Fjords and Bergen. 


Annual Birthday Cruise 
21 DAYS from 37 GNS. 13 DAYS from 22 GNS. 


JULY 8 To Faroe Islands, Iceland, Midnight Sun, Great Ice 


Barrier, Spitzbergen, Trondheim and Norwegian Fjords. 
20 DAYS from 34 GNS. 


«.. AND SIX OTHER LATER CRUISES TO FJORDS, NORTHERN 
CAPITALS, MEDITERRANEAN, WEST AFRICA & ATLANTIC ISLANDS 
Write for full 1939 Programme. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.1I Whitehall 2266 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agents. 











A iguber fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


1 
2 


d PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 + 1/5 
50 + 3,5 
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HE reduced majority by which the Government secured 

approval of its Palestine policy is an accurate reflection 
of the misgivings which that policy had prompted. But any 
new Palestine policy must prompt misgivings in one quarter 
or the other. It is impossible to satisfy both the Jews and 
their supporters, and the Arabs and theirs, or to reconcile 
their conflicting aspirations. But the fact that the Jews, 
who were promised a National Home im Palestine, are not 
to be permitted to convert Palestine into a National Home by 
continuing immigration till they form a majority of the 
inhabitants constitutes no breach of any pledge. The Jews 
are to be neither blamed nor criticised for their ambitions. 
On another page Mr. Harold Nicolson, who has complete 
freedom to express personal opinions which may not always 
be (and on this occasion are not) those of The Spectator, 
puts the Jewish case at its highest. It is entitled to full 
respect. But if it is to be made a grievance that the Jews 
are, by the new immigration restrictions, to be kept in a 
minority in Palestine, it is worth observing that Lord Samuel, 
the first, and the only Jewish, High Commissioner of 
Palestine, repeated in the House of Lords on Tuesday what 
he had said there more than once before, that it would be 
reasonable for the Jews to be satisfied with forming 40 per 
cent. of the population. The Government might well 
accept that figure, which is rather higher than the proportion 
it is now according. 
But that the Arabs should be gradually reduced by a 
systematic and continuing immigration of Jews to the 
position of a minority in their own country would be intoler- 
able. No Arab could be expected to acquiesce in that ; 
no Englishman, if he were an Arab, would acquiesce in it. 
Since 1922, the year when the Mandate took effect, the 
Moslems in Palestine have increased by under 50 per cent., 
and the Jews by 360 per cent. The Jews, of course, started 





THE FUTURE IN 


PALESTINE 


from a much lower level (84,000 in 1922), but their absolute 
increase also has been greater than the Moslems’. Some 
limit must clearly be set to immigration, and though there 
is room for discussion as to when and at what figure, the 
claim that it can be limited only by the absorptive capacity 
of the country is not tenable. That much-quoted phrase 
occurs not in the Mandate, but in a White Paper issued 
by Mr. Churchill in 1922, and it was negative, not positive, 
in form, indicating a limit which must not be exceeded, but 
by no means implying that the limit must necessarily be 
reached. 

In making it clear to the Arabs that they need have no 
fear of being outnumbered in Palestine, the Government 
is not capitulating to force, but offering them an assurance 
to which they are fully entitled. In return for the removal 
of their apprehensions on that point their genuine co-opera- 
tion with British and with Jews in the business of 
Government may reasonably be looked for. For Government 
there must be, even if we are driven back on nothing better 
than Crown Colony Government. But the Cabinet, with its 
provision for building up a Palestinian administration, has 
something very different from that in mind, and regarding 
the ultimate destiny of the country it is satisfactory to get 
from the Dominions Secretary the definite opinion that it 
need not be a unitary but may be a federal State. That way 
the best hope lies, as the surviving members of Lord Peel’s 
Royal Commission urge. The wider the area which federation 
can include the better its prospects of success. Meanwhile 
the Government’s new plan, as approved by the House of 
Commons, stands, and covers as long a period as we can 
safely look ahead. Whatever the plan’s defects it has at 
least the considerable merit of ending vacillation and un- 


certainty. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Royal tour in Canada is exceeding all expectations 
in the depth of feeling it has stirred. King George is 
conspicuously successful in dispensing with formality without 
discarding dignity, and accounts of the scene on Sunday 
when he and the Queen were, to their own complete satis- 
faction, separated from their escort and thronged by ex- 
servicemen bent on grasping their hands was profoundly 
moving. More history was made on Wednesday, when the 
King for the first time broadcast to the Commonwea‘th from 
a Dominion. His words reflected the impression his Canadian 
visit is making on him, and his closing passages, addressed 
to the young, in whom both as Prince and King he has 
always taken special interest, were a valuable reminder of 
the nced, in the life of nations, for a wise combination of 
conservatism and progress. The King’s ease of manner and 
dislike of formalism has been hailed with satisfaction by the 
United States journalists who are covering the tour, with 
the result that the reserves expressed by some of the Ameri- 
can papers regarding the visit to the Union have completely 
disappeared. There is every ground for believing that the 
King and Queen will be as warmly welcomed, and consoli- 
date friendship as effectively, at New York and Washington 
as at Ottawa and Toronto. 


* * * * 


The Square Deal 


By recommending the abolition of present restrictions on 
the railways’ power of fixing goods rates, the report of the 
Transport Advisory Committee, published last week, con- 
cedes the chief of the railways’ demands for a “ Square 
Deal.” But the report’s proposals have been reached after 
agreement between the railways, the road hauliers, the Iron 
and Steel Federation and other interested parties, though 
not, however, the coal industry. Their result, therefore, 
will not be to open an era of unrestricted competition 
between road and rail, which would reduce the industry to 
chaos. Rather it should be to establish an agreed rate- 
schedule, which should help to ease the transition to the 
co-ordination of all forms of transport which the Committee 
was directed to accept as the ultimate goal of its proposals. 
Indeed, what the railways gain by being freed from restric- 
tions they largely lose by the new obligation to consult with 
conferences of road, rail, and consumers in fixing new rates ; 
the rates fixed can be challenged before an enlarged Railway 
Rates Tribunal as “ unreasonable,” and for the consumer 
much will depend on what standard of “ unreasonableness ” 
the Tribunal adopts. The right of appeal to the Tribunal 
will be, or should be, the effective safeguard against the 
establishment of an unrestricted joint road-rail monopoly. 


* * * * 
The Conscription Discussions 


The Military Training Bill has passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons and its second in the House of 
Lords. The collaboration between the Government and the 
Opposition in improving and amending its terms has been 
of the most useful and productive kind. Some modification 
of the Bill, or in its application, is still necessary if certain 
classes of recruits are not to be unduly penalised ; this 
applies especially to young men pursuing advanced education, 
either, in certain cases, as apprentices or as university 
students. The simplest and fairest provision that can be 
made is that they should be exempted until their courses are 
completed ; to interrupt them would inflict great loss of 
time, concentration and money, and in the end it would be 
the nation itself that would suffer, even in its defence pre- 
parations ; for war imposes a greater and not a smaller need 
for highly trained men. The inevitable adjustments in the 
Bill hrve been easier to make because the Government is 


now, in practice, assured of the collaboration of Labour in 
questions of defence. Last week a delegate conference of 
the T.U.C. approved of a resolution of the Council calling 
for co-operation with the Government on voluntary ciyjj 
defence and rejected a resolution demanding a general strike 
against conscription, both by large majorities. The good 
sense Labour has shown after being unneccssarily placed in 
a very difficult position by the sudden introduction of cop- 
scription is in no way diminished by its insistence, necessary 
perhaps for tactical reasons, on continuing to protest against 
conscription while taking every means to prevent any drastic 
action against it. 
* * * * 


Childless Households 


In an admirable address on childless households at Welwyn 
on Tuesday, Lord Dawson of Penn indicated the practical 
measures which will have to be taken if the decline in 
fertility is to be arrested. In theory few would disagree 
with him that families with three or four children are more 
likely to be happy than families with one or none ; but in 
practice millions choose to be childless. For the nation 
the results are likely to be disastrous ; this country will be 
an unpleasant place when, by 1969, the old will equal the 
young in numbers and soon afterwards will be in the 
majority. Lord Dawson pointed to birth-control as the 
chief cause of declining fertility ; but he rightly added that 
birth-control is both necessary and inevitable in the modern 
world. But the power it confers cannot be exercised wisely 
unless the economic disadvantages of having children are 
removed. Thus Lord Dawson advocated State assistance for 
parents of limited means, and the provision of suitable 
housing accommodation at moderate rents, and with access 
to nurseries and créches. Such measures will certainly have 
to be taken one day, and the sooner the better. But it must 
be added that in all probability they will not be successful 
unless applied on a scale generous enough to make it a 
positive economic advantage to bear the children which the 
State needs. And even that will not counteract the intel- 
ligible reluctance of parents to add to their responsibilities 
at this time of international uncertainty. 

* nS « *# * 


Tension in Danzig 


The incident which occurred last Sunday at Kalthoff, on 
the frontier between Danzig and East Prussia, has very 
naturally caused considerable alarm. The Polish version and 
the Danzig version of events inevitably differ ; and Poland 
has protested to the Danzig Senate and the Senate to Poland. 
The incident began with a demonstration outside the Polish 
Customs House by a crowd which included uniformed men ; 
the Polish officials were driven out and the Customs house 
destroyed. Having been refused police protection by the 
Danzig Senate, the Polish Vice-Commissioner made an inde- 
pendent investigation at Kalthoff, in the course of which the 
chauffeur of his car shot a Danzig citizen named Griibner, 
according to the Poles in self-defence, according to the 
Danzig Senate without any provocation. The Polish version 
is the more plausible. Poland has every reason to avoid 
causing serious incidents in Danzig, the Danzig authorities 
every reason to provoke them, as they provide a test for 
Polish authority and for Polish policy. If Poland tolerates 
them, it will be taken as a sign that a seizure of Danzig by 
Germany will not be resisted ; if Poland intervenes to restore 
order and protect her rights, as she is legally authorised to 
do, Germany will claim that an act of aggression has been 
committed. The incident at Kalthoff could not have 
occurred without the connivance of the Nazi authorities, and 
the demonstration must thus be considered as an act of 
deliberate provocation to Poland. 
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Japan and the Axis 

Italy has had no choice but to accept the military alliance 
pressed upon her by Berlin ; Japan, who can still decide her 
own policy, has this week finally refused to enter into any 
jew commitments with her partners in the Anti-Comintern 
The decision was only taken after a keen and pro- 
iacted struggle, in which the Army urged, and the Navy 
sed, a closer alliance with Berlin and Rome. This 
divergence of opinion follows from the different tasks the 
wo services have to perform. From a military alliance with 
the Axis, which would strengthen Germany for an open 
conflict in Europe, the Army hopes for some assistance in 
its unaccomplished conquest of China ; in Japan the reason 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s successful resistance is found in the 
support China receives from Great Britain and America. The 
Navy, on the other hand, cannot but fear an alliance which 
might encourage the Axis Powers to engage in a conflict 
wherein Japan would be faced by the combined forces of 
Russia, Great Britain and America; and the Navy’s fears 
of such a result may well have been strengthened recently 
by the unexpectedly firm attitude adopted by Great Britain 
and America at Kulangsu. Agreement between the Army 
and Navy leaders was only reached at a meeting late last 
week, and the victory of the Navy view must also be re- 

garded as a victory for moderate opinion in Japan. 


* * * * 

The New Spain 

The triumph of the new Spain was celebrated last week 
in Madrid by a victory march of Spanish, German, Italian 
and Moorish troops; in a speech following the march 
General Franco made no mention of the services of the 
foreign troops, but on Sunday he visited Leon to attend a 
march past of the German “ Condor ” Legion, which is ex- 
pected to leave immediately for Germany. Italian troops 
also have been leaving in small detachments ; but embark- 
ation on a large scale will not begin before the first week 
in June. General Franco’s victory speech warned certain 
“foreign Powers” and “foreign agents” that they would 
not be allowed to “ encircle” Spain and fetter her new in- 
dependence by economic means, that is, no doubt, by 
offering loans and negotiating concessions ; yet this can 
hardly be a final reply to such offers, as Franco’s need of 
financial assistance is pressing and cannot be satisfied by the 
Axis Powers. Indeed, the new Spain will not precisely enjoy 
its triumph ; paradoxically, one of the first results of victory 
in Nationalist territory has been the introduction of food 
rationing. The tasks of peace will be harder for General 
Franco than those of war; it is not surprising that he 
promises his subjects a régime of hard work, discipline, self- 
sacrifice and austerity. 


* * * * 


Dr. Schacht in India 

Dr. Schacht, the ex-President of the Reichsbank and 
ex-Minister of Economics in Herr Hitler’s Cabinet, has at 
length publicly disowned the never very plausible pretence 
that he is in India for purposes of pleasure. In Madras on 
Tuesday he explained that he had come “to study this 
country, and to see whether it would not be possible for us 
Germans to co-operate with your people.” He went on 
to describe the methods of co-operation. Dr. Schacht wishes 
Germany to sell India machinery, assist in technical develop- 
ment, raise the standard of life, and thus create a huge and 
expanding market. There is much that is admirable in 
such a plan. Dr. Schacht is one of the most intelligent of 
modern business men; he knows that the industrialisation of 
Asia is inevitable. But so far as India, at any rate, is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why she should turn to Germany. 
Great Britain is fully capable of supplying her with the 
capital, the machinery, and technical staffs that she needs. 
Germany, none the less, should have her fair chance to 
compete in open competition. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Government 
reconstruction is always a topic for discussion in the House 
of Commons, but The Times newspaper, on Tuesday, re- 
vived it in an acute form. Controversy at once centred 
round the reason why the leader on “Tired Ministers” should 
have been produced just at this moment—whether it was 
foreshadowing immediate Cabinet changes, or was nothing 
more than the personal views of Printing House Square. Some 
read into it a call for Lord Runciman’s resignation, others 
for that of the Prime Minister. Innumerable lists were com- 
piled of Tired Ministers, and even more of those to take 
their place. It was being suggested that, since the Govern- 
ment has accepted the system of holidays with pay, and 
that Lord Runciman has now become its most eminent 
exponent, nothing could be more natural than that some of 
his colleagues should follow his example. Rumour has it that 
what The Times was advocating—and finds support in 
high places—is a set of alternative Cabinet Ministers, men 
distinguished in walks of life outside politics, who would be 
able temporarily to relieve our exhausted statesmen. If Lord 
Chatfield, why not Lord Trenchard? Lord Portal is a never- 
failing help in time of trouble. Even Lord Nuffield might 
be roped in. This project, it is said, is necessary because of 
the Jack of potential Ministers in the Commons. The 
suggestion, however, was also heard that the Cabinet might 
shortly become a group of Elder Ministers, relieved of all 
departmental duties, while courses of initiation and instruc- 
tion would be given to carefully selected understudies. 


* x * * 


The present House has been sorely troubled with 
Palestine, and, if it had not been for the international situa- 
tion, there would doubtless have been considerably more 
interest and agitation as a prelude to Monday’s debate. It 
became gradually obvious that the majority of the House was 
not enamoured of the Government’s proposals, and would 
have preferred not to have voted on the question. Captain 
Margesson hurriedly changed a two-line into a three-line 
summons, and Government Whips were sent out to do their 
best with their half-hearted supporters. The division 
showed how loth Ministerialists were to commit themselves. 
There was an abnormal number of abstentionists, and 
amoigst those who voted in the Opposition Lobby were such 
Government stalwarts as Sir John Haslam, Captain Cazalet 
and Mr. Hammersley, quite apart from Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Amery and others, whom one expected to see in opposition. 


* * * * 


The House, as a whole, was not so deeply divided into 
pro-Jew and pro-Arab as were those who spoke. The less 
prejudiced agreed that neither present nor past Govern- 
ments came well out of the sorry business. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s speech was presented with great .ability and 
charm, but neither Mr. Butler, in his most turgid and un- 
inspiring form, nor Sir Thomas Inskip, whose forensic 
style was hardly suitable to the occasion, were adequate to 
deal with the case advanced by Mr. Amery and Mr. 
Churchill. The former chose the dinner hour in which to 
speak, and he is inclined to speak for too long, but on 
Monday he held, and genuinely moved, all who listened to 
him, and deeply impressed even his opponents. Mr. 
Churchill added one more to his oratorical triumphs. If 
only Mr. de Rothschild’s manner had been comparable to 
his matter, his would have been one of the most stirring 
contributions to the debate. Mr. Crossley’s presentation 
of the Arab case was pleasantly well done—what nonsense 
it is to pretend that the back benches are empty of good 
material—and Sir Ralph Glyn and Mr. Beaumont were 
others who put the Arabs in their debt. Mr. Noel Baker 
was both erudite and emotional ; he deserved a far larger 
House. And no one will ever forget Dr. Little’s maiden 
speech, which recalled far-off days and revealed to a delighted 
House that the Irish question can be always with us. 
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ACTION AND ARGUMENT 


W HILE Herr von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano were 
signing a political and military pact in Berlin on 
Monday, Lord Halifax (badly hampered in his efforts 
by hesitant Cabinet colleagues) and M. Maisky were 
higgling at Geneva. They had already been higgling for 
several weeks in London, and the British Ambassador in 
Russia and the Kremlin were similarly engaged at Mos- 
cow. The higgling-points have never been officially dis- 
closed. Mr. Chamberlain, in his singularly unsatisfactory 
speech in the House of Commons last Friday, seemed to 
be deliberately cultivating mystery instead of clarity. But 
it is becoming increasingly clear from all the unofficial 
information available in London, Paris and Geneva that 
while Russia (which was the solicited, not the soliciting, 
party in the present negotiations) was making a perfectly 
reasonable and practical proposal for an Anglo-Franco- 
Russian agreement for mutual defence, our own Govern- 
ment, on grounds so far unrevealed and not easily 
divined, was paralysed by hesitations in which all the 
possibilities of grave disaster lay. Agreement appears at 
last to be in sight, but after two months of argument it 
will hardly be crowned with the grace of cordiality. 

On the Axis side hesitations have been conspicuously 
absent—except at Tokyo, where the decision to be anti- 
Comintern but not Axis seems to have been definitely 
taken. The pact signed at Berlin on Monday covers 
every contingency. It represents an alliance offensive as 
well as defensive. Wherever and however either country 
becomes involved in war, the other will be involved 
equally, and neither will make peace alone. ‘There is 
nothing unexpected here, and nothing at which the 
democracies need be perturbed. It is true that on paper 
the indissolubility of the Axis is proclaimed more 
emphatically than ever before, but both Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini know what paper declarations are 
worth, and each has experience of the valuation the 
other sets on them. It was already clear that Icaly 
could no longer dare to break away from the Axis in 
peace-time, whatever she might do in the stress of war. 
To that extent the situation is unchanged, for it needed 
no formal pact to regularise military or economic co- 
operation, or to establish the principle of joint command. 
It had always been realised in London and Paris that if 
war came Italy would be from the first under Germany’s 
orders. 

But if the Italo-German pact itself calls for no 
particular attention certain passages in the speeches which 
accompanied its signature may be studied with 
advantage. Both Count Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop 
affirmed their desire for peace ; and in that they were 
no doubt sincere enough—provided peace was 
interpreted as meaning the satisfaction of their desires 
without resort to war. Herr von Ribbentrop conceded 
as much when he declared that what the two countries 
pursued was “a peace of justice,” for no German would 
ever admit that any but Germans could decide what 
justice, where Germany was affected, was. Both spokes- 
men declared explicitly that there was no problem in 
Europe today that could not be solved by peaceful 
means, but Count Ciano thought it well to throw in a 
conventional and cryptic reference to the necessity for 
undoing “the knots still throttling the life out of 
Europe,” only another way of phrasing the familiar Italian 


claims), and to sound a warning to all who threatened 
the “living space ” of either country—that Lebensraum 
which unfortunately always lies on someone else’s tery}. 
tory—and Herr von Ribbentrop gave another touch of 
the spur to the old galled jade, encirclement, on which 
Herr Hitler may yet decide to ride to war. But the main 
burden of both speeches was that Germany and Italy 
would fight to the last man in their respective countries 
against any threat to their territory and their rights, 
—which, since no one anywhere menaces either, may be 
regarded as a perfectly pacific sentiment. 


Actually, of course, such speeches are meaningless, 
They do nothing to change or modify the hard fact that 
“the 150,000,000 of human beings who are united 
under Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini” (only some 
43,000,000 of them under Mussolini) are ready at any 
moment, if they think they can do it safely, to use their 
strength to seize alien territory which they could never 
obtain except by force or the threat of it. That policy 
has succeeded well. It has given Germany Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, it has given Italy 
Abyssinia and Albania. And there will be no halt there 
unless a halt is called by a combination of Powers 
superior in military and economic strength to the 
150,000,000.. Without Russia (whose population in its 
European provinces alone is over 140,000,000) there is 
no such superiority. Without Russia to support her 
with material and munitions, if not with men, Poland 
could not hope to resist a German onslaught, even with 
the help she might derive from whatever diversion 
Britain and France were able to create by naval and 
aerial action in the West. Without Russia Rumania 
would fall an inevitable victim, and leave Germany free 
to achieve command of the whole great Danube highway 
to the Black Sea. Without the fear of Russia to deter 
him, Herr Hitler, in his present predatory mood, would 
see irresistible temptation spread before him from Danzig 
to Constanza. 


That has been obvious since the day when, after the 
seizure of Bohemia and Moravia, the British Government 
sought the co-operation of Russia in the construction of 
hasty barriers against further German aggression. A 
good deal has been achieved. It cannot, no doubt, be 
affirmed with certainty that without the guarantees 
extended to them Poland and Rumania would already 
have been attacked, but there is every reason to believe 
that they would. And the agreement with Turkey (as 
Mr. Walter Duranty records on a later page) is regarded 
in Berlin as the first serious setback to Herr Hitler’s 
policy. No one desires to thwart Herr Hitler’s legiti- 
mate ambitions, but so long as his policy consists of 
expansion at other nations’ expense, setbacks to it are 
imperative. It is idle for Herr von Ribbentrop to protest 
that Germany and Italy are pursuing the path of peace 
when Dr. Goebbels is declaring vociferously that 
Germany’s next objectives are Danzig, the so-called 
Polish Corridor and colonies, for in each case the demand 
is not for discussion—which can be accorded—but sur- 
render. Against such demands an impregnable defensive 
front must be constructed. 


There Russia’s co-operation is indispensable. It 
was the knowledge of that that impelled the Prime 
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Minister, most rightly, to approach Moscow immediately 
the occupation of Prague had revealed in its true light 
Herr Hitler’s demand for “ living-space,” and the 
attacks on Poland in the German Press had given warn- 
ig of the danger in which that country, with its exposed 
gestern frontier, lay. The protraction of the negotia- 
tions with Russia has been perilous in itself, for Herr 
Hitler might well have determined to strike before they 
were concluded, and has at the same time laid a strain 
on the loyalty of France and Turkey, both of whom 


T a moment when, for the first time since 1892, 

this country is enjoying the unusual experience 
of having had two English Prime Ministers in suc- 
cession, it is not without value to consider the contribu- 
tion Scotland has made to the life of the United 
Kingdom in other fields than politics. That United 
Kingdom represents admirably unity with differentia- 
tion. Quite certain'y England without Scotland would 
lack some of the qualities—and some of the greatest 
qualities—that make the fused and united kingdom 
what it is. The differentiation has its root in history ; 
the unity is the increasing achievement of the twentieth 
century. The result does not lend itself too easily to 
analysis. If any ordinary one were asked unexpectedly 
what was Scotland’s main contribution to the civilisation 
of today, he would probably cite as long a list as he 
could recall of Scottish engineers and colonial adminis- 
trators. He would mention the names of a few philo- 
sophers, Whig historians and soldiers. He would recall 
Walter Scott and Burns, and would conclude with some 
generalisations about dogged character and dour deter- 
mination. If asked when this contribution began he 
might say, “Some time in the eighteenth century,” and 
if pressed further for a date, would, after consulting his 
history-book, say, “Shortly after the Union of Parlia- 
ments in 1707.” 
In fact, Scotland began contributing to the complex 
pattern of European civilisation as soon as she began to 
become a self-conscious nation and not a congeries of 
warring tribes. The more pedantic would refer us back 
to Duns Scotus, the more romantic to the Court of 
James IV. That Court was the small but unmistakeable 
spring of the Renaissance in the North, a spring all too 
quickly to be blighted by the frost of Flodden and for- 
gotten in the tempests of the seventeenth century—the 
summer, so it seemed, indefinitely postponed. How- 
ever, even over that period there was much that need 
not be forgotten. Those antique lyrics of Dunbar at 
James’s court still speak to us with the authentic voice 
of poetry and youth, and have a directness and a feeling 
that it is not fanciful to describe as Scottish. After 
him, Scotland contributed the Ceathless story of Mary 
(though it be not entirely to Scotland’s credit, it is some- 
thing to have given one of the great stories of the world 
to the world), the poetry of Montrose, and the greater 
poetry of his life, the courage of the Covenanters and 
the great lust for liberty, often warped, ugly and 
illiberal in its expression, but none the less a great lust 
for all that. 
During these two hundred years, from the time of 
James IV down to the Union of Parliaments, these 
manifestations of the Scottish spirit may have been said 





seem more conscious than the British Cabinet of the 
need for the rapid conclusion of a binding agreement. 
That appears at last to have been achieved, and its 
achievement lessens sensibly the danger of war. Another 
breathing-space is provided for the reconstruction of the 
fabric of peace. That must take time, for nothing can 
be accomplished till the Axis Powers share in it. Mean- 
while they must be deterred from aggression by a com- 
bination stronger than themselves. No_ practical 
alternative offers. 


SCOTLAND’S CONTRIBUTION 


to have been forming the Scotland that we have known 
from the eighteenth century onwards, making that 
strange paradox of character and tradition which has 
given us so much. That eighteenth century itself is 
a good period of time in which to see displayed these 
apparently contradictory gifts of the North. In that 
century Scotland contributed Adam Smith, Sterne, 
the dry, claret-flavoured culture of Augustan Edinburgh, 
James Watt, the first engineers, the first colonisers, and 
of course the exquisite curiosity of James Boswell, in 
whose inspired pedestrianism the Lowland Genius has 
never shown itself more typically. The eighteenth 
century also saw the rising of 1745. Overlaid by false 
sentiment, overwritten about by too facile pens as it is, 
this episode in Scottish history is in danger of losing 
in our eyes its true quality and significance. Ina period 
commonly supposed to be devoted to reason and fine 
manners it was the last gesture of a romantic age 
superbly out of date ; as splendid in its defeat as in the 
first rush of its short victory, it remains the most 
Highland thing that has happened in Scotland. And, 
being Highland in its character, it has produced songs, 
sentiments and music that have become a part of the 
British heritage. In the eighteenth century, too, 
a ploughman wrote poetry which made the dialect of 
his native country famous all over the world, and an 
Edinburgh lawyer began to dream of stories which later 
as novels did more to spread the romantic movement 
through Europe than the work of any other man. 


From the age of nineteenth-century industrialism 
onwards it is really the Scotland of today that presents 
herself to us. Even in this materialistic period, with 
all its ugly growing pains, Scotland still continues to 
give us contributions from the two sides of her charac- 
ter. Inevitably the more plodding, the more material, 
elements in this age catch the attention. We recall, if 
not the names, the memory of the thousands of men 
who have gone out all over the Empire, building 
bridges, prospecting, opening up land, making gardens 
out of wildernesses, and stamping all their endeavours 
with their peculiar qualities of determination not easily 
set aside and imagination dourly burning like the coal 
of a glowing fire. They are a people at whom in these 
days it is easy to smile, dismissing them as the indus- 
trious ants of our organisation and with phrases about 
always finding a Scotsman second in command. Never- 
theless the sum of their achievement is enormous. 
They contributed not only to the material well-being 
but to the philosophy of Empire. Our reputation for the 
fairness of our colonial administration owes much to 
the democratic view of life which every Scotsman in 
the last century absorbed with his mother’s milk. 
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Is Scotland still contributing these elements of her 
national character to the British comity of nations? 
This is a time when we are all with some anxiety asking 
questions about ourselves. The predominant failing of 
Scotland of the last century may have been com- 
placency (a failing of which she had no monopoly). That 
complacency has been shaken, and its origins have 
been undergoing a good deal of analysis, in the Scot- 
land of to-day. As the young men look round on their 
idle shipyards, their deserted glens, their mass of 
habitual unemployed, they are keginning to ask them- 
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selves and other people whether their country jg net 
beginning a slow decline which will end in its obliter 
tion as a unit of Great Britain. The very fact, hoy. 
ever, that they are asking these questions is a sure g 

that life of a vigorous kind is still to be found nog 
of the Border. It is in adversity that the betty 
elements of patriotism are discovered. The Scots, 
as we are frequently reminded, are a dogged People, 
They are also a people with deep feelings, with a te. 
acious love of the things of which they are fond. Th 

will never let so great a heritage go to waste. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EMBERS of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
spent a pleasant day at the air display at 
Northolt on Tuesday at some small expense to the 


taxpayer—for they were given a most excellent luncheon. 
But some of them, at any rate came back disposed to 
ask, like the Disciples, to what purpose was this waste, 
without receiving a convincing answer. The display 
was unquestionably impressive—the machines, of un- 
revealed performance, that stayed on the ground looked as 
formidable as those that flew—but no ordinary M.P. was 
qualified to form any intelligent opinion of their efficiency. 
Something flashed across the sky; it might have been at 
300 miles an hour, it might have been at 400 ; you believed 
what you were told. If you had stayed at Westminster and 
been told that a machine at Northolt was doing 400 m.p.h., 
the effect would have been the same. But one element in the 
Northolt display did very genuinely impress Members. 
That was the morale of the officers and men, with whom 
they had a good deal of conversation. Perhaps it was worth 
going from Westminster to be assured that whatever the 
machines might be they were not better than the men. And 
the men deserved the recognition and appreciation which 
the presence of the M.P.s signified. For they probably think 
quite something of M.P.s. 


* * * * 


When I referred three weeks ago to the remarkable dis- 
closures regarding Russia’s internal and foreign policy in a 
series of articles in the Saturday Evening Post by a General 
Krivitsky, who claimed to have been chief of the Soviet 
Military Intelligence in Western Europe from 1935 to 1937, 
I observed that “ali this may be considered sense or non- 
sense, according to the estimate put on the writer’s 
reliability.” The caveat appears to have been prudent, for 
the American journal, The New Masses, alleges that the sub- 
stance of the articles—which have created some talk in this 
country—was supplied by an Austrian living in Paris and 
that they were “ ghost-written ” by a well-known American 
anti-Soviet journalist. I can only give the statement for 
what it may be worth. It is fair to say that the Saturday 
Evening Post is not usually negligent regarding the 
credentials of its authors. 


* * * * 


The death of Ernst Toller in New York is a heavy blow 
to his friends in this country; many of them find it in- 
credible that he should commit suicide. When I saw Toller 
last, a few months ago, I was astonished by the energy and 
optimism with which he was organising his great scheme 
of food relief for Spain. I walked with him through St. 
James’s Park, and he said to me that the only people who 
could live happily through days like these were those with 
work to do that occupied their whole life and their whole 
mind. A few days later I read his last play, on the struggle 
of the Confessional Church in Germany against the Nazis ; 
I thought it one of his finest pieces of work, without the 
rhetoric and the inflated symbolism of Massen Mensch, or 
the false poetry of the Schwalkenbuch. Toller was not a 


poet, or a great dramatist, or a practical politician ; Many 
will disagree with me, but I think his greatest gift was fo 
oratory. A German who is well fitted to judge once told m 
that Toller was the only man in Germany who could equal 
Hitler at his best as a mob orator. He had astonishing 
nervous energy and emotional force ; it was no doubt thes: 
very qualities, together with the great pain he suffered from 
his war-wounds, that finally broke him down. The Nazis 
will rejoice at having driven such a man, Jew, revolutionary, 
Kulturbolschevik, passionately humanitarian, to despair, 
* * * * 

Printing House Square was in an ebullient mood on 
Monday evening, to judge from Tuesday’s paper—particu- 
larly a sub-editor and a leader-writer. The latter was 
content to borrow a tag that had already seen some use else- 
where about our statesmen taking their week-ends in the 
country while German statesmen took their countries at week- 
ends, and to quote a very pallid little jest from Punch. The 
honours go to the sub-editors’ room ; to a Rome message 
recording the award of the Order of the Annunziata by 
King Victor Emmanuel to Herr Von Ribbentrop was 
appended a footnote: “The last two foreign recipients of 
the Order of the Annunziata were King Zog and the 
Emperor Haile Selassie.” 

* * * * 

As I expected, my comments on the injunction in The 
Times, “ Boil two small live lobsters,” has brought me a 
good deal of authoritative information regarding the pre- 
ferences of lobsters in the matter of euthanasia. What gives 
them most satisfaction, it appears, is to be dropped into cold 
water, which is gradually brought to the boil. This process 
produces at an early stage an agreeable state of coma, from 
which the crustacean passes, unconscious, cither into non- 
existence or into another and better world. The views of 
one or two representative lobsters on the attractiveness of 
the procedure are needed to carry full conviction, but in 
default of that I am quite ready to take it from my corre- 
spondents that it is a real kindness to these animals to drop 
them in cold water and bring it to the boil. 

* * * * 


“The Derby,” said Old Moore, whose Almanack for 
this year was issued nine months or so ago, “ may be won 
by a horse carrying a white jacket and possibly ridden by 
the champion jockey.” Or may not. But a steed answering 
to that description would, in fact, have got in first if Blue 
Peter had not hurried so. 

* * * * 
News 

“Nazi newspapers are today flooded with reports con- 
cerning the Italo-German Pact, and have relegated the 
Danzig incidents to the back pages.”—Daily Express, May 
23rd. 

“Yesterday’s incident at Kalthof, on the Danzig-East 
Prussian frontier, is given great prominence in the German 
Press. From a small paragraph yesterday afternoon the 
news has grown this evening to several columns.”—Tke 
Times, May 23rd. JANuS. 
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SOVIET 


By WALTER 


THE 


ny view of the conflicting and confusing statements about 
the long-drawn Anglo-Russian negotiations which have 
appeared in the London Press, it seems desirable to explain 
the Soviet standpoint. From the outset the Kremlin, which 
was the real director of the Russian side of the negotiations, 
ithough it left their conduct until May 4th in the hands of 
ihe then Foreign Commissar, Mr. Litvinov, had maintained 
ihat the simplest and most effective form of procedure would 
pea hard and fast agreement between the three Powers con- 
gemed on terms of strict equality (what the Russians call 
“complete mutuality ”), backed by a joint military conven- 
‘ion—in plain English, a defensive alliance. 


Behind this proposal lay two ideas, first that “ collective 
security,” as understood in the League of Nations sense, 
tad proved a failure, primarily in the matter of sanctions 
against Italy, and later, more sensationally, at Munich. 
Therefore, without specifically admitting it, the Kremlin 
wished to revert to what might be called “ power-politics ” 
ofan earlier era. The three contracting parties should bind 
themselves to support each other by all means at their 
disposal, if any one of them, or their possessions, were 
attacked in Europe, North Africa and the Near East. The 
Far East would be specifically excepted, since the Kremlin 
had no wish to guarantee its Siberian frontier against Japan, 
of which it has no fear whatever at present, and because 
it did not wish to be involved in any conflict which might 
arise between Japan and France, and England through a 
Japanese attempt to abrogate violently the extra-territorial 
privileges enjoyed by the two Western Powers in China, 


This “ alliance,” the Kremlin presumed, would serve as a 

llying-point, or fortress of protection, for smaller Powers 
that might be menaced by aggression. Initially, the Kremlin 
felt that no specific preliminary guarantees to such Powers 
would be required, or, rather, that each case should be 
judged on its merits in much the same way as the Franco- 
Russian alliance in 1914 was called upon to decide whether 
or not it should aid Serbia against the Austro-German com- 
bination. 
The second idea behind the Kremlin proposal was that 
such an alliance would once and for all demonstrate the 
tight of the U.S.S.R. to be considered a Great Power on full 
equality of standing with France and Britain, and thus salve 
the wounds inflicted by the cavalier treatment of the U.S.S.R. 
at Munich and during the “Crisis” of last September. 
Indeed, the Kremlin feeling that Mr. Litvinov had not been 
sufficiently attentive to the prestige of the U.S.S.R. during 
the conversations with Sir William Seeds in Moscow, was 
one of the contributory causes of his downfall. 


The fact that Britain and France were already committed 
in certain directions—Poland, Rumania, Greece, for example 
—raised a new point which proved thornier in practice than 
its intrinsic importance warranted. The Russians still per- 
sisted in demanding that the first thing to do was to form the 
Central “ Triplice,” because circumstances (and Hitler) were 
pressing, and there was no time to lose. After that, they 
urged, the three partners could arrange among themselves 
how the existing pledges of one or other of them should 
be carried out by all three of them as a group. This, the 
Russians thought, would present no difficulty because the 
major purpose of their alliance proposal was to provide the 
aforesaid “ fortress” to defend any small Power, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Latvia or Norway, which felt it 
required protection, and was, therefore, prepared to seek 
Shelter under the “ Triplice ” wing. 

Litvinov’s downfall was at first received in Berlin, and per- 
haps in other European capitals, as a sign that the U.S.S.R. 
wished to revert to a state of “isolationism.” In reality, 
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DURANTY 


it was something more. Mr. Molotov’s appointment as 
Foreign Commissar showed, first, that the Kremlin wished to 
take the conduct of foreign affairs directly into its own 
hands; second, that it wished to indicate as clearly as pos- 
sible to the British Government that it was tired of shilly- 
shallying and hair-splitting, and would either negotiate on 
the lines it had chosen, or not negotiate at all. There may, 
too, have been some isolationist sentiment in the Kremlin’s 
mind, or at least a desire to maintain its freedom of action in 
a conflict in which it had no direct part, and towards which 
it felt itself both remote and impartial. That, however, did 
not outweigh the belief that unless some force was created 
to check Axis expansion, there would soon occur a war into 
which the U.S.S.R. would almost certainly be dragged. The 
Kremlin, therefore, proposed the “ Triplice” as the only 
alternative to war which it could conceive, because it was 
convinced that the Axis Powers would never risk hostilities 
against so powerful a bloc, backed, as it was, by the moral 
and material support of the United States of America. 


These sentiments had the somewhat paradoxical effect 
of converting what had at first appeared to be an isolationist 
gesture into a more positive policy than before. This 
process was undoubtedly accelerated and encouraged by the 
results of Mr. Potemkin’s visits to Turkey, Bulgaria and 
Poland. He discovered some interesting facts which I 
have just learnt for myself on a brief trip to Warsaw, 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Budapest and Berlin. For instance, 
that the seizure of Prague and Albania had roused the most 
lively apprehension amongst the smaller Powers, which no 
longer could believe that Hitler aimed solely at the reintegra- 
tion of the German race, or that the Axis entertained no 
dreams of conquest and domination. Turkey, in particular, 
was shocked and startled by an extraordinary Italian action, 
synchronising with the seizure of Albania, in the island of 
Rhodes, where some twenty thousand troops in full war-kit, 
with vast stores of equipment, from heavy guns to barbed 
wire, transports, flat-bottomed lighters—in short, all the 
paraphernalia of an expeditionary force—were concentrated 
with great secrecy and speed. There is small doubt that 
this “gesture” contributed greatly to Turkish willingness 
to sign an agreement with Britain, which is expected soon 
to be followed by similar agreements with France and the 
U.S.S.R. En passant, I may remark that the Anglo-Turkish 
agreement is regarded everywhere in Central Europe, includ- 
ing Berlin, as the first serious setback to Nazi diplomacy 
since it secured the initiative in European affairs by the 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1936. 


Mr. Potemkin also learned that the terms of the Ger- 
mano-Rumanian economic treaty were indeed such as to 
warrant the near-ultimatum which preceded their acceptance 
by Rumania. A detailed exposé of this point would require 
a separate article, but for the moment it is enough to say that 
the aim of the agreement is far more important politically 
and strategically than economically, and that if it is carried 
out as the Germans originally conceived it, Rumania is 
destined to become a Platzdarm, or jumping-off place, for 
a German attack upon the U.S.S.R. In Sofia Mr. Potemkin 
learned that public opinion was distinctly Russophile, and 
that Bulgaria had little desire to become a puppet of the 
Axis, but that the whole country was so dominated by its 
eagerness to recover at least part of the Dobrudja from 
Rumania, and an independent access to the Aegean through 
Greek territory, that it would readily swear allegiance to 
whatever group was prepared to give it satisfaction. Thus 
far, Mr. Potemkin found, Bulgarian wishes had been baulked 
by the obstinacy of Rumania and Greece, which neither 
France nor Britain seemed able or anxious to overcome. 
The U.S.S.R., and Turkey also, he may well have reflected, 
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might have no such objection to bringing pressure upon 
Greece and Rumania if by so doing they could win over 
Bulgaria with its proven fighting qualities. 

Finally, in the course of a long conversation with Colonel 
Beck in Warsaw, Mr. Potemkin discovered (a) that Poland 
regarded Danzig as a vital issue for which it must and would 
fight; (b) that the Poles did not want the assistance of 
Russian troops, unless it was absolutely necessary, but would 
welcome Russian supplies of all sorts, which might well 
include planes, tanks and perhaps some units of artillery. 
This coincided well enough with Soviet wishes, because the 
Kremlin was reluctant to engage its army in direct hostilities 
unless its own territory was invaded, and was, moreover, 
alive to the difficulties of joint action with Poland, not the 


By LORD SNELL 


N what now seems to me the Germany of long ago—that 
romantic, friendly Germany at whose universities some 
of us were privileged to study and whose scholarship so 
greatly enriched our minds—there lived millions of decent 
and kindly people who appeared to desire for themselves 
and for their nation no greater blessing than to be permitted 
to live at peace with other lands, and who eagerly shared 
in the then general hope of a peaceful and ordered world. 
Is all that they dreamed of and worked for abandoned and 
forgotten in the Germany of today? Did they leave behind 
them no spiritual heirs to carry on their work? 

In the growing anxieties of these troubled times, I find 
comfort and hope in the memories of that other Germany of 
days gone by. I think gratefully of the rotund and cheerful 
innkeepers who received me as a welcome guest, and of the 
friendly men and women with whom I talked in cafés or met 
in cultural associations, now alas suppressed, and I continue 
to hope and believe that men of the same mind and outlook 
exist in the Germany of today, and that they also desire no 
greater blessing for themselves and for their land than that 
they should be at peace with their neighbours. 

If this assumption is correct, and the wish for peace exists, 
should we not welcome it as the only living promise of a 
better understanding, and should we not seek to encourage 
this promise with assurances of our own kindred aspirations? 
For in one way or another Britons and Germans have to 
live together in the same world, and both peoples should 
co-operate in a common effort to save it from disaster. His- 
tory will deal harshly with both nations if they neglect oppor- 
tunities for establishing peaceful relationships and if they 
permit prejudice and racial passion to destroy their power 
to serve the general good. 

Experience appears to suggest that the quickest and the 
surest way to secure lasting peace between nations is to build 
upon such foundations of understanding and good will as may 
be found to exist. It would, therefore, be both good sense and 
sound policy on our part to regard the widespread desire for 
peaceful and friendly relations, which undoubtedly exist in 
Germany, as offering a most promising basis for renewed 
and extended contacts between ourselves and the German 
peoples. It is not with them that our country has any 
quarrel. 

In affirming our keen desire to live on terms of peace with 
the German nation we are not called upon to accept her 
virtues at her own immodest estimate ; but we also do not 
wish to ignore or belittle those that rightly belong to her. 
The current German claim to intellectual superiority over 
other nations is, for the most part, an arrogant assumption 
which finds little confirmation in German practice. Civili- 
sation owes to Germany an enormous debt of gratitude for 
the noble contributions to human culture which her sons 
have made ; but it would be difficult to reconcile the wide 
creative genius of, say, Goethe and Schiller with the crude 
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least of which would be a divided command. On the 
hand, the desirability of maintaining the independence of 
Poland as a buffer was even greater, because of its super 
strength and on account of the Baltic States, than iD the 
case of Rumania. 

All in all, therefore, Mr. Potemkin’s report tended 
to increase the Kremlin’s belief that the U.S.S.R. must oop, 
duct an active or “ positive” policy, in which q cardinal 
feature is likely to be the creation of a Black Sea Pag ia 
replacement of the Balkan Entente, whose efficacy hy, 
somewhat been reduced by the defection or negative at. 
tude, which may be taken for granted, of Yugoslavia, Such 
a pact would include U.S.S.R., Turkey, Rumania (if it dary 
which is also a matter of time), and if possible Bulgaria, 
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religion of race and the vaunting will to power expressed by 
official propagandists in Germany today. 

It has been a major misfortune of Germany that she hy 
so often fallen under the spell of the military hero o, th 
political leader. Writing in Die Post so long ago as 1912, 
leading German author said, “‘ Who are the men who tower 
highest in the nation’s history? To whom do the hearts of 
Germans go out in warmest love? Goethe, Schiller, Wagner 
Marx? Oh, no, but rather Barbarossa, Frederick the Grea, 
Bliicher, Moltke, Bismarck—the hard men of blood. Thee 
men who sent thousands to their deaths are the men to whon 
the tenderest feelings of the people and their truly adoring 
gratitude go out today.” 

If we were convinced that this “ truly adoring gratitude” 
for “the hard men of blood ” represented the feelings of the 
German people as a whole, the outlook would indeed be dark 
and perhaps hopeless. But I am not convinced of anything 
of the kind. The men and women whom I knew in tha 
other Germany reserved their adoration for higher things, 
They did not, so far as I remember, accept the modem 
official doctrine that territorial expansion is a necessary con 
dition of national influence and prestige. They knew that 
the history of their nation did not support this view. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, for example, Germany 
was composed of a number of small and politically unin- 
portant States and, judged from the standpoint of current 
Reich philosophy, these should have been the years of 
deepest humiliation for Germany. Her princes suffered 
under all the limitations which belong to small States in our 
own time ; and her thinkers and writers were deprived of 
the inspiration which, it is said, size and political power 
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alone can provide. Yet those were precisely the years when 
the soul of Germany burst into flower and when the genius 
of her scholars captivated the world and made mankind for 
ever their debtor. 

If this line of thought may be carried a little further, it is 
important to remember that the glory of Germany in the 
arts of civilisation is derived almost exclusively from her own 
small States. Prussia, for example, contributed the military 
leader, but very few creative men of peace. Goethe, who 
was perhaps the greatest of Germany’s sons, was born in the 
free city of Frankfort; Hegel sprang from Stuttgart; 
Schiller first saw the light at Marbach, Kepler at Weil in 
Wurtemberg, Leibnitz at Kamenz in Saxony. Apart from 
Meyerbeer—a Jew—who was a native of Berlin, not one of 
the great composers was 2 Prussian. Bach, Handel, Wagner 
and Schumann were Saxons; Mendelssohn and Brahms 
were natives of Hamburg, and Beethoven was born at Bonn 
years before it became a Prussian city. 

My German friends of thirty years ago believed in the 
national spirit which produced men like these, and it was 
to such men that their “ truly adoring gratitude ” was given, 
and their own pride and devotion was almost equalled in 
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intensity by free men throughout the world. How great 
and admirable was the contribution which that other Ger- 
many made to the world! If we take the period between the 
birth of Kant in 1724 and the death of Goethe in 1832, we 
find that Germany produced a galaxy of talent such as no 
other nation had contributed in an equal space of time. 
Among the amazing names of that period were those of 
Lessing, Willand, Herder, Schiller, the Schlegels, Jean Paul 
Richter and Heine in literature. In philosophy, Fichte, 
Schelling, Schopenhauer and Herbart, and in music Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Schumann and Mendelssohn. 
Haydn, Mozart and Schubert were not Germans but Aus- 
trians. 

When we look at this impressive list of illustrious names 
and remember the magnitude of their contribution to the 
culture of the world, our regard for that other Germany that 
bred these men is renewed and strengthened. We have to 
turn to ancient Athens in order to find so august a company 
living almost within the span of a single life. Modern Ger- 
many, notwithstanding her increased power and her claim to 
racial superiority over other peoples, has not produced one 
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man whose name can rightly be placed beside them. 

Our affection for that older Germany—the great home of 
music and philosophy—is a permanent quality of our minds, 
and most British people, especially those who have been 
mentally and spiritually enriched by her scholarship, have 
a special desire to see dispelled the clouds that hover so 
menacingly above the heads of both our peoples at the 
present time. We feel, too, that this desire is shared by a 
vast number of the German people, and to them I send these 
lines of respect and encouragement. We do not ask for 


‘identity of outlook or policy. Each nation has its own 


special aims and its own particular contribution to make to 
the common needs of the world. “ There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars.” We have, however, a common responsibility to 
help to produce a friendly and peaceful world, and our 
British appreciation of that other Germany which I have 
tried to recall is closely associated with a keen desire for an 
understanding friendship with the Germany of our own time. 

[Mr. Edward Sackville-West will deal next week with 
German art and literature.] 


AT DANZIG 


By DR. HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


[Dr. Rauschning was formerly National Socialist President of the Senate of the Free City] 


OR many years the National Socialist. campaign in 

Danzig has been prepared for what may now take place 
at any moment. For many years there have been nightly 
arrivals from the East Prussian frontier, from the seacoast— 
in smuggler tramps and special motor-cars—of large 
quantities of arms for the Free City. Danzig, which under 
its statute, can have no army, merely a police force, is at 
present in possession of everything in the way of arms and 
ammunition that can be utilised for the purposes of military 
defence or for a Putsch—tanks, shells, heavy artillery, 
flame-throwers, infantry and other artillery. For years the 
National Socialist Senate of Danzig, pursuing its action 
under the very eyes of the League of Nations Com- 
missioner in Danzig, has compelled the young people 
of the City, in defiance of the Constitution, to perform 
their military service in Germany. All those trained 
reservists have been recalled. They are completed by special 
SS and SA detachments sent to Danzig in the guise of 
tourists. Everything has been prepared to enable a number 
of fully armed divisions to repeat the incident that took 


place in the sixteenth century, when Danzig dared on its . 


own account to wage war against the Polish sovereign. 


But there are also other preparations. Within the Free 
City itself, the flower of the most brutal troops of the 
German SS are prepared to simulate a revolution, and to 
create in practice a situation calculated to menace world- 
peace ; Pogroms against the Polish minority, attacks upon 
the rights recognised to Poland by treaty, against the muni- 
tion-dump on the Westerplatte, the harbour rights and the 
Polish post, terrorism directed against the Polish customs 
officials, the Polish Commissioner General and the High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations, are designed to 
show that Danzig is no longer willing to accept the symbols 
of Polish sovereignty in the Free City. The idea is to remove 
all these institutions at one stroke, and thereby to destroy 
the Polish rights in Danzig. The intention is also that this 
shall not take place without bloodshed. 


According to the constitution of the Free City, it is 
Poland’s right and duty to intervene in the event of disturb- 
ances that cannot be quelled by the Danzig authorities, 
first with police forces to support the Danzig police ; then 
with the Polish troops. If Poland abstains, this is capitula- 
tion in the face of terrorism, and amounts to the renunciation 
of the Polish rights in Danzig. If, on the other hand, it 


intervenes—and this is the crux of the National Socialist 
plan—it offers the National Socialists the desired opportunity 
to proclaim that Poland is attempting to subjugate Danzig 
by violence. This would afford Hitler an argument which he 
has not yet been able to use in order to unleash an explosion 
of national feeling and general enthusiasm for war with 
Poland. 

If Poland intervened to restore order, this would offer the 
Danzig Government an opportunity to resist the Polish 
action by force of arms. If Danzig could only hold out for a 
few hours against the Polish divisions, if there were blood- 
shed, and thereby the will of the Free City to maintain itself 
were demonstrated, if Poland could be put in the wrong— 
this would not only afford Germany a universally justified 
pretext to intervene, but it is clear that England and France 
would take up the case. It would be easy to divide public 
opinion in the west and to mislead it. This is the plan 
of which I have just been informed from an especially 
reliable source. The apprehension has also been expressed 
that a general conflagration must inevitably follow, since 
Poland would be unable to accept such a solution of the 
Danzig problem without an irreparable loss of prestige. 
This plan was communicated to me in the hope that if its 
authors were warned that their intentions were known, there 
might be some means of avoiding a world-war on the 
subject of Danzig. 

I am convinced that this plan actually exists. In January, 
1937, I was informed of a completely similar plan. It was 
given up at the eleventh hour. And in my earlier political 
position, I have also had knowledge of attempts to equip an 
army in Danzig, and to bring about the reincorporation of 
the Free City in the Reich by armed resistance. Since that 
time the brutality and the audacity of the National Socialist 
leaders in Danzig have considerably increased. No means 
will be neglected. We have already the example of the 
burning of the Reichstag building, and Danzig possesses 
many fine old relics and monuments for whose destruction 
Poland might be made responsible. Daily I receive appeals 
to save Danzig from these desperadoes, who would not 
hesitate to unleash a world war in order to achieve their 
aims. And I have just received one, whose authors must 
remain anonymous. It is signed by members of old patrician 
families, who have resided for centuries in the city and in 
the surrounding country, and are not alien Bavarians like the 
National Socialist Gauleiter, or socially unclassifiable 
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apatrides like the majority of his band, who have no real 
interest in the destiny and future of this old and famous 
city. This appeal is addressed “ To all,” and I regard it as 
my duty to publish it: 

“The eyes of the whole world are fixed upon Danzig, 
but the population of this State is not authorised to raise its 
voice. It has to tolerate the circumstance that a country 
bumpkin of obscure origin can dare to issue proclamations in 
its name which it does not approve. 

“For this reason, the undersigned, belonging to the most 
different political parties of Danzig, feel obliged, in the name 
of the overwhelming majority of the German population of 
Danzig, to make the following declaration: 

“We were painfully impressed by the separation of 
Danzig from its mother-country, but we do not wish our 
return to the German Reich to be bought at the cost of war 
and destruction. We are prepared to fulfil the duties laid 
upon us by the geographical situation, to assure the Polish 
people of free access to the sea, and to reconcile the German 
and Polish vital interests in our capacity as a Free City, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AN 


By MAJOR B. 


N any military “appreciation ” of the situation today the 
importance of the Eastern front is at once apparent. 
From the German point of view the West is a difficult pro- 
position for an attack. The frontiers are well fortified and 
manned. Behind the frontier fortifications are the French 
and British field-armies, well trained and equipped. It is 
unlikely that any serious rift would occur to disturb their 
harmonious co-operation. Britain and France, too, whose 
teeming and practically unprotected cities a year ago offered 
a tempting opening for a sudden aerial attack, are today in 
a very different position. It is as certain as anything can 
be that an attacker would suffer casualties in men and 
machines which could not easily be replaced, and would very 
soon be forced to give up this particular form of frightful- 
ness as unprofitable. In Eastern Europe, on the other hand, 
are opportunities for manoeuvre, political and military, racial 
minorities that can be used to disrupt the victim from within, 
open flanks to be turned and the raw materials which are 
needed to defeat a hostile blockade. 

From the point of view of the Western democracies, too, 
the Eastern front is of paramount importance. The prospect 
of attacking the Siegfried Line is for them little more in- 
viting than that of tackling the Maginot Line to the Germans. 
If war should come, and there be no Eastern front, we would 
probably find ourselves once more engaged in a contest of 
attrition and under conditions in some ways less favourable 
than in 1914-1918. The result might well be a stalemate, 
followed by another armed truce. 

The Eastern front can be divided into two sectors, the 
northern and the southern, separated rather than joined by 
a narrow strip of mountainous country on the Polish- 
Rumanian frontier. In each case we have guaranteed the 
integrity of the principal country concerned; Poland in the 
north, and Rumania in the south. It is unlikely, at any rate 
at the outset of a war, that Germany could dispose of suffi- 
cient troops to undertake active operations in both sectors 
simultaneously. It is a natural tendency for a scattered 
coalition, such as our diplomacy is now attempting to build 
up, to overestimate the resources of a centrally placed 
aggressive Power. One easily falls into the error of imagin- 
ing that the whole of the opponent’s military resources could 
be thrown against each member of the coalition in turn. 
Unless the coalition is entirely devoid of military sense this 
is not the case. 

It is difficult, and in these days rather misleading owing 
to differences in armament and fighting power, to give an 
estimate of the number of troops that a Power can put in 
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once the German character of this city is definitely confirmed 
for all time. 

“ By a silent acceptance of an anticonstitutional dictator. 
ship of a minority, the voice of Danzig as it really is has 
been stifled. The time has not come to convict those te. 
sponsible outside Danzig for the situation. But this te. 
nunciation of our rights is in part cause of the present 
situation, which cannot be changed until these rights are 
restored. For this reason, we regard the solution of the 
problem of Danzig as only possible, as for all questions now 
menacing the peace of Europe, when right and law again 
prevail also in Germany. In the interest of world peace, 
support not only the victory of law in Danzig; help the 
German people to secure a voice in deciding its own destiny 
in freedom and law.” 

I know that this desperate appeal of a maltreated and 
oppressed nation will not easily receive a hearing. But it 
is also an expression of the real sentiments of the German 
people, which is as anxious for peace as any other people on 
earth. 


EASTERN 


T. REYNOLDS 


FRONT 


the field. But it can be taken that the Poles could mobilise 
an army not greatly inferior in man-power to any force the 
Germans could bring against them. The Polish army is 
well trained and led, but certainly inferior in equipment to 
the German. On the other hand, the Poles have recently 
put in a lot of work on their frontier defences, and it may 
be taken that, today, the Germans could not simply walk over 
the Corridor. The mounting of coast-defence guns also 
denies access to the German fleet into Danzig bay. It is 
generally considered that the most likely line for a German 
attack would be north of the Carpathians.into Silesia. Also 
an attack here might put the Germans in possession of rich 
mineral resources and grain lands. 


One of the chief anxieties of the Polish High Command is 
that the Germans might use their preponderant naval posi- 
tion in the Baltic to effect a landing in their rear. Another 
source of anxiety is the need for more and more modern 
arms and equipment and for adequate supplies of munitions. 
The Polish army, too, is very short of aircraft and trained 
pilots. It is primarily in the sea and the air that the Poles 
need assistance. The Russians could probably not challenge 
German sea-power in the Baltic without British assistance, 
and the prospect of employing British surface ships in that 
sea opens questions into which there is no space to go here. 
It will suffice to say that there are many objections to such 
a course—some of them weighty. As regards aircraft, 
munitions and supplies, and as regards parrying the danger 
of a German landing in the Baltic States, it is obvious that 
Russian aid is essential if Poland is to put up a successful 
resistance to a possible German attack. 


Turning now to Rumania, a glance at the map shows that 
the position is more complicated, depending as it does on 
the attitude of various countries whose policy is not yet 
clear. From the point of view of an “appreciation,” the 
position of Rumania is probably best dealt with in connex- 
ion with the whole block of South-East European States. 
Starting from the south, where we are most sure of our 
ground, we now have an alliance with Turkey and we have 
guaranteed the integrity of Greece. The relations of these 
countries with one another are excellent and their armies 
well trained and comparatively well-found. Further, they 
can be assured of British assistance and supplies by sea. The 
danger here is of an Italian thrust from the newly acquired 
base in Albania over Yugoslavia towards Salonika and Bul- 
garia. The attitude of both countries is uncertain. The 
Bulgarian army is small and ill-equipped, but the Bulgarian 
is one of the best fighting men in this part of the world. 
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In the event of an Italian force reaching Bulgaria, or of the 
Bulgarian army being surreptitiously trained and equipped, 
the invasion of southern Rumania would be simple. 

The German General Staff still thinks in terms of the 
classical envelopment, of which Cannae is the prototype, 
and this southern thrust against Rumania would probably 
be accompanied by an attack over Hungary in the north. 
Here, too, are German and Hungarian minorities which 
might cause a lot of trouble to the defender. The Car- 
pathians constitute a strong natural line of resistance, but 
the Rumanian army is generally less highly regarded than 
that of Poland, and it would certainly require assistance. It 
is possible that the Turks might be able to detach troops 
for this purpose. But the obvious source for assistance is 
Russia. In any case, the co-operation of Russian aircraft 
would be absolutely essential for a successful defence. The 
collapse of Rumania would be a serious blow to the Western 
democracies. If the Germans were able to get a footing at the 
mouth of the Danube on the Black Sea they would probably 
find the means of turning the Turkish flank vid the Caucasus, 
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thus opening the way to the same sort of trouble in Persia 
and Central Asia that we knew in the last War. 

I have suggested above that German resources would 
not enable them at the outset of a war to attempt operations 
simultaneously on both the northern and southern sectors 
of the Eastern front. The question may be asked which 
they would be more likely to choose. The choice would, of 
course, be dictated by a number of factors, including the 
resources of the countries concerned, and the necessity of 
these to the long-suffering economy of the Third Reich. 
The southern sector, too, introduces the question of Italian 
co-operation and the attitudes of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
On the whole, if they were satisfied on these points, one 
would be inclined to say that the southern sector offered the 
greatest possibilities. Present developments in and around 
Danzig might well be a blind designed to cover intentions 
farther south. However that may be, the greatest danger to 
the eastern front would certainly arise at the outset of a 
war, and the position can never be regarded as satisfactory 
without the wholehearted co-operation of Russia. 


DICTATOR 


By LT.-COL. C. P. HAWKES 
[Dr. Salazar on Monday strongly reaffirmed his loyalty to the Anglo-Portuguese alliance] 


NY evening on the platform of the terminus at Lisbon 

you may—though probably you will not—notice among 
the crowds an inconspicuous middle-aged gentleman reading 
his paper as he stands outside a compartment of the north- 
bound train labelled “ Coimbra.” Neatly dressed and with 
an air of quiet distinction, in England he might pass for a 
Chancery barrister, a naval officer of the sedater sort or 
a college don. He is, in fact, the latter; Professor of 
Economics and Finance in the ancient University of 
Coimbra. He is also more than that. Unrecognised among 
the swarms of gay and prosperous Portuguese who owe their 
gaiety and prosperity to him alone, he is Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, the “Shy Dictator” of Portugal, creator of the 
Estado Novo, and the most significant figure today in South- 
Western Europe. 

Fifty years ago he was born in the village of Santa Comba 
Dao, between Vizeu and Coimbra. His peasant parents kept 
the village inn and, with ecclesiastical ambitions for their 
clever son, managed to send him to the Vizeu Seminary 
where he was ordained deacon. He never proceeded to 
priest’s orders, but decided to become a student of economics. 
At twenty-one he entered Coimbra University, where after a 
brilliant academic career he was appointed Professor of 
Economics in 1916. Ten years later, under Marshal Gomez 
da Costa, who had led the Portuguese Expeditionary Force 
against the Germans in the Great War, the nation revolted 
against the oligarchy of venal politicians which had con- 
trolled the country for sixteen years after the fall of the 
monarchy in 1910. Portugal was bankrupt, public finances 
and administration were in a chaotic condition, and the 
Marshal begged the Professor of Economics to clean the 
Augean stable of the State. Salazar, who hated and still 
hates publicity in all its forms and has no itch for power, 
reluctantly consented. But after six days of office he re- 
signed, disgusted with the corruption and incompetence of 
the professional politicians. In despair the Government 
applied to the League of Nations for a loan of twelve 
millions, but jibbed at the League’s pre-requisite, an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the affairs of the Treasury and the Bank 
of Portugal. 

Once more the nation turned to the Coimbra don, who, 
with even more reluctance than before, accepted the port- 
folio of Finance. In April, 1928, he took office, as the 
nominee of no party but with the single stipulation of an 
absolutely free hand with men and methods. Within twelve 
months he created financial and administrative order out of 
chaos. His first Budget showed a substantial surplus, with 


no repudiation of obligations, no tariff-juggling, no short 
cuts to solvency, no excessive taxation. At long last revenue 
balanced expenditure, and has continued to do so ever since 
with increasing surpluses. The Escudo was stabilised, the 
external floating debt paid off and prices rendered steady. 
The worker of this miracle was hailed by his countrymen as 
their saviour and they have since entrusted him with the 
control of Foreign Affairs and the Services as well as of 
Finance, and, in effect, invested him with plenary powers in 
every department of the State. With quiet efficiency he 
continued his work of rehabilitation. Without “ troop move- 
ments,” the zooming of aircraft or the booming of guns in 
1933 he established the Estado Novo, the present Corpora- 
tive Constitution, which differs essentially from those of Italy, 
Germany or Communist Russia in that its basis is individual 
and Christian and not totalitarian and secular. Its three 
foundations are the individual, the family-unit and the 
Christian Religion. 

Within six years Salazar had established efficient public 
services, civil and military, individual and religious freedom, 
solvency and peace. It was one man’s work, but he assumed 
no vainglorious title equivalent in Portuguese to Fiihrer, 
Duce or Caudillo. He loathes the limelight and abhors 
the Hollywood technique of totalitarianism. He has fixed 
his own salary at £500 a year; his photographs are in- 
frequent in the Press and hard to find on sale in the shops. 
He has been described as carrying his power “as a Christian 
bears his Cross.” He maintained a strict neutrality during 
the anxious years of civil war in neighbouring Spain— 
where yet another dictator is now supreme and where a 
problem now presents itself the solution of which is of prime 
importance to British trade and strategy and the prospects of 
peace in the Peninsula. Will General Franco (whose airman 
brother is now the Spanish representative in Lisbon) look 
westward for an example, to the man who hates aggression 
and whose authority is derived from the individual, the 
family and the faith, or eastward to autocrats whose powers 
are based on a ruthless subordination of all three? If he 
chooses the former, it is not beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability that yet another Axis may one day span the Peninsula 
from coast to coast, founded on a kinship of national 
characteristics and a common and ineradicable Iberian indi- 
vidualism. If he chooses the latter, France will be threatened 
on her southern frontier and the sea-communications of the 
British Commonwealth as well as those of Portugal and her 
colonies will be imperilled. 

Meanwhile in Madrid two forces are contending for the 
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Ca::aillo’s soul. One is the Nazi-Fascist Falange Espanola, 
rainly composed of revolutionary urban and_ industrial 
elements, which aims openly at the ultimate absorption of 
Po-tugal in a totalitarian and secular Spanish State pledged 
to assist the Axis policy in any European struggle ; while 
the other is represented by a combination of the Right and 
Centre parties, founded on the immemorial individualism of 
Jervantes’ peasantry and squires, which is sick of internecine 
strife and urges regional reconstruction under the Infante 
Don Juan—an ex-officer in the British Navy—as Constitu- 
tional King. This party repudiates any threat to Portuguese 
independence and advocates only joint action with Portugal 
in the common interest of the Peninsular peoples. 
Franco’s decision will be of the gravest importance to both 
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Portugal and Great Britain; for the Portuguese colonies 
adjoin our own in Africa, India and the Far East, and the 
Portuguese coastline with its two main harbours flanks our 
Imperial communications up and down and across the 
Atlantic and almost to the mouth of the Mediterranean 
where they are now menaced by the latest instances of Axis 
aggression. The Tagus estuary is the finest harbour in the 
western Peninsula, offering open access to the American 
Navy and capable of containing the combined Home and 
Atlantic Fleets of Great Britain and France. In his History 
of Europe so high an authority as Dr. H. A. L. Fisher affirms 
that “ Lisbon is the key to the Mediterranean.” And Lisbon 
is the capital of a friendly nation which has been our ally 
for more than five hundred years. 


AND HEALTH 


By RICHARD TITMUSS. 


N an average 118 young men voluntarily came forward 

every day during last year to enlist in the Regular 
Army, but were rejected on medical and physical grounds. 
In all 42,000 were turned away before and after medical 
examination. Some presumably offered their services for 
patriotic reasons, others because the Army spelt a career 
and many, no doubt, thought the life would give them 
physical and mental health. But whatever their motive they 
were told that they were unfit and the Army had no use 
for them. The majority of these men were aged between 
18 and 20, and now some of them will be conscripted. 


Clause 4 of the Military Training Bill provides for the 
medical examination of all conscripts. This means that for 
the first time in the history of our health services one com- 
plete age-group of young men will be medically examined in 
one year. The Government should, therefore, use this 
opportunity of obtaining information, hitherto lacking, on 
the health and physique of our young man-power. Let 
them classify the results of the examination according to 
occupation, economic status, home conditions, type of 
education obtained, and so on. There are at least over 
600,000 living reasons why this information should be 
ascertained. 


Between October, 1925, and September, 1937, 870,000 
young men applied to enter the Army. Of this number 
approximately 480,000, or 55 per cent., were rejected. 
These men were not up to standard. To use the words of 
the Army Council, “In general terms the present situation 
is that if three men come forward to enlist, one is rejected 
at sight, the second is rejected for physical, medical or educa- 
tional reasons, and the third is finally approved.” It should 
be remembered that the major proportion of the men 
rejected on sight are dispensed with on medical and physical 
grounds. 


What this grave indictment of the nation’s health means 
in actual numbers can best be visualised by remembering 
that of the last 1,000,000 men voluntarily to offer their 
services during the past fourteen years 650,000 have been 
rejected on medical and physical grounds, in other words 
more than twice the number that are now to be conscripted. 
Contrary to general belief the majority were in work when 
applying; in 1936 the proportion was 70 per cent. But so 
obviously unfit were many of these young men that they 
were rejected on sight by the non-medical staff. 60,000 
men had this experience during the three years 1933-6. 
In addition, there must be many, some of them no doubt 
unemployed, who know from their physical condition that 
it would be useless to apply. 

Even when the recruits have enlisted and have passed a 


medical: examination, about 1,000 every year fail to stay the 
course and are rejected within six months of enlistment. 


Every recruit so rejected costs the taxpayer roughly {50 a 
year. In the last twelve years we have expended in this way 
£650,000, but why, the reasonable man may well ask, was 
not this money spent on the recruits when they were young 
and in need of milk, of free school-meals and of green play- 
ing-fields? Why, indeed, let man-power run to waste and 
then imply that voluntary service, the right of free men to 
defend democracy, has failed? 


Most of the men rejected during the last fourteen years 
are still alive and aged between 18 and 34. These are the 
reasons, over 600,000 of them, for demanding that the 
Government should find out why so large a number have 
not been allowed to support the voluntary system. What 
sort of houses do they come from? How many have 
suffered from malnutrition due to lack of adequate income? 
What proportion were in blind-alley occupations when 
applying ? 

It should not be necessary to ask the Government, because 
all these statistics of rejections are published annually by 
the War Office. Nevertheless during the long debates on 
conscription occupying many days no one in the House of 
Commons has mentioned these 650,000 rejections. Indeed, 
one is tempted to ask whether the Government read the 
figures they publish. Even if they do, it seems obvious that 
they never add them up. 


Such a serious wastage as these statistics reveal can only 
mean, when the problem is trimmed of all excuses and 
irrelevant issues and reduced to the fundamental things of 
life, that malnutrition among children and young people 
is vastly more widespread than has so far been recognised. 
It is not to the House of Commons but to the Army 
Development Depots that we must turn for evidence. 
These Depots accept recruits below standard and give them 
a course of good feeding, rest and remedial exercise. But 
food is the predominant factor. The Ministry of Health 
considers that full health can be maintained on 3,000 
calories a day, the British Medical Association suggests 
3,400 as the minimum, the enlisted soldier gets 3,600 daily 
but: these sub-standard recruits receive 5,000 a day. And 
the expense? If the food these young men receive was 
purchased at retail prices it would cost you and me 17s. 6d. 
per week. Yet the Government consider 3s. per week for 
all requirements sufficient to maintain a child in health. 
“T fear,” said the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education in 1934, “we are not doing all that is practical 
for the physical education, nurture and health of the 
normal child. Yet, if we are failing to ensure the physical 
health of the normal child under 14 years of age, we 
must not complain or be surprised if such neglect brings 
with it in later years hordes of cases of preventable impair- 
ment or incapacity of body and mind. Medical science 
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yys proved that disease and incapacity in adolescence and 
idalt life find their source all too often the seed-time 
of childhood. To this neglect is due much of the excess 
of sickness and mortality under forty years of age; some 
of the maternal mortality; some of the recruits rejected on 
hysical grounds for the Army; some of the lost time in 


p 


industry and some of the lack of resistance to infective 
fiseases.” 

How true these words were has been proved by a 
comparison of regional rejection-rates and unemployment 
figures. In 1936 the rejection rate for the whole of England 
ind Wales was 48.2 per cent. but in the Home Counties 
where unemployment was low it was 32 per cent. Yet 
urn to those areas in Wales and the North where unem- 
ployment is heavy, where poor-relief and overcrowding are 


NTIL about the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
such laws. as were administered north and south of 
the Tweed, did not greatly differ. Thereafter and through 
the Reformation, came a change. Scotland began to de- 
velop her national life and institutions with a greater self- 
consciousness and to move away from England towards a 
system of law by which the better to express her outlook 
on life and her natural genius. For political and religious 
reasons, and because so many of her intellectual sons were 
exiled in Holland and in France, she gradually adapted to 
her own needs many legal principles taken from _ these 
countries, and in turn from the civil law. What has this 
divergence meant to the lives of the ordinary people? 
Taken over all, I contend that Scots law handles its human 
problems better than does English. As in a short article 
selection is imperative, I choose three examples: Divorce; 
Succession; and Criminal Procedure; and will endeavour to 
deal with these in a manner as free as possible from techni- 
calities. 

Take first divorce. Scots law says: Marriage is a civil 
contract and like other contracts may be dissolved on 
evidence of breach, based on two grounds: adultery and 
desertion. The evidence of these defaults must be genuine 
and not collusive. , The parties must be at arm’s length. 
Once such a position is established and the evidence 
thereof convinces the court, Scots law proceeds with 
despatch and without equivocation to bring the contract 
to an end and to restore the parties to pre-marriage free- 
dom. The procedure is quick and cheap and once the 
judge is satisfied, the matter is at an end Within ten days 
or so of decree, either or both of the parties may marr 
again. 

English law says: Marriages—so the Church tells us— 
are made in Heaven. Despite that, we do not deny a 
remedy, but we take very good care that the remedy is 
both difficult to obtain and slow to mature. Until recently 
there was but one ground—adultery. Mr. A. P. Herbert has 
succeeded in adding to the number of grounds, but funda- 
mentally the drag on the securing of the remedy remains. 
The petitioner, in contrast to the Scots pursuer in Adultery 
cases, must pass through Court with a clean record, unless 
the judge exercises discretion otherwise. Once Decree Nisi 
is obtained, that record must be maintained for six months: 
then Decree Absolute is granted. Collusion, as in Scotland, 
is taboo and remains taboo during the six months. The 
procedure is more costly, delay in hearings is chronic and 
so the whole business is lengthy, expensive and nerve- 
racking. Like the Sword of Damocles, the fiat of the King’s 
Proctor hangs over the situation. At any moment during 
the six months he may—on information received—pounce 
down on the petitioner and—expensively—make him re- 
face the judicial ordeal. The Scottish cat kills the mouse 








rampant, and we find the rejection-rate 50 to 70 per cent. 


higher. In fact, had the rejection-rate for the Home 
Counties held good over the whole country in that year the 
Army would have gained 5,993 more recruits. 

These then are the facts. The lesson is, or should be, 
plain to everyone who realises that we do not fight by guns 
alone. If the whole of the man-power of the nation is to 
be marshalled in common defence then there should be 
not only the equalisation of wealth by conscription but 
the equalisation of health. Conscription has come to 
Britain, but poverty remains to remind us that freedom is 
best defended by attacking want. If the people of this 
country are to rise in defence of their homes then let them 
demand that their homes should not be hovels and that 
their children should not be malnourished. 


WHERE SCOTS LAW IS BETTER 


By ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD, K.C. 


at once. The English keeps it agonisingly alive. In these 
days of enlightenment there are few who would not prefer 
the Scottish system. 

Now for Succession in Moveables (Personal property). 
Scotland knows not the doctrine: “Pll cut you off without 
a shilling,” so marked a feature in English life and fiction. 
In England until last year, a parent or a spouse could die, 
leaving his or her dependents without the proverbial bean. 
In 1938, however, a tardy and half-hearted recognition of 
this injustice was made. The position now is, that where 
a husband or wife or child (who is incapable of self-support) 
is left by a testator without reasonable provision, the court, 
within certain prescribed limits, will order reasonable pro- 
vision to be made. 

All along Scots who survived those who were responsible 
for their existence or who were tied in wedlock to them, 
have been treated better even than this. What is the 
Common Law of Scotland? If a person deceased leaves a 
widow but no child, his moveable (personal) property is 
divided in two: one half goes to the widow, the other is 
Dead’s Part (i.e., the absolute property of the deceased on 
which he can “ test ”—i.e., dispose by will) and falls to his 
heirs in moveables if he dies intestate. Where he leaves 
children, one or more, but no widow, the children get one 
half as their Legitim and the other half is the Dead’s Part, 
which falls also to the children if the father has not dis- 
posed of it by Will. If he leaves both widow and children, 
the division is into three parts: the wife takes one third for 
herself: another falls as Legitim to the children, equally 
among them or even to an only child, though he should 
succeed to the heritage (real property), and the remaining 
third is Dead’s Part. 

Coming to the domain of criminal administration, I find 
inequities in English procedure and practice which do not 
have their counterpart in Scotland. In each of these coun- 
tries the maxim runs: No man is guilty until he has been 
proved guilty upon evidence which would satisfy an ordinary 
reasonable man. In English procedure and practice, certain 
features emerge which tend to reduce the value of the maxim. 
Compare the position of an accused sitting in the dock 
at the Old Bailey with one sitting in the dock in the High 
Court of Justiciary, in Edinburgh. Let us assume the charge 
to be murder in each case. A jury is listening to the 
evidence. Already the Old Bailey accused has undergone 
two judicial or semi-judicial enquiries, the details and results 
of which have been reported in the Press. The Edinburgh 
accused has not faced any enquiry, nor has any judgement, 
however provisional, been passed on him. The “ murder ” 
now before the Old Bailey may have been affixed to the 
accused by the coroner and his jury: certainly has been by 
the magistrate who has committed him for trial, after hearing 
the principal witnesses for the prosecution, 
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In each instance the proceedings are public, the 
evidence is detailed and both the evidence and the findings 
are reported in the Press. So the Old Bailey juror, who sits 
and listens, has, in a majority of instances, already read the 
evidence and, if not the evidence, the findings of the two 
preliminary tribunals. The man in the dock is thus already 
at least half of a “ guilty ” man, and it needs legal training 
to enable men and women to dissociate such pre-judgement 
from a clear and unbiassed consideration of evidence as led 
before them. The Old Bailey trial is opened with a state- 
ment of the case for the prosecution, which paints the 
“guilt picture” if all its details and with all the emphasis 
necessary to convey the impression of culpability. So the 
accused is twice, if not thrice, labelled “guilty ” before his 
own defence is reached, and if he himself goes into the 
witness-box, he is deprived of the opportunity of having 
(through his counsel) the last word in the matter. 

Contrast the position of the accused in the dock in the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh. A “suspicious ” 
death has taken place. An enquiry is at once instituted by 
the local prosecutor, known as the Procurator-Fiscal. He 
obtains all the information possible and makes it up in the 
form of a dossier. This he sends to the Crown office in 
Edinburgh, which in turn sends it to the Lord Advocate’s 
Assistant (known as the Advocate-Depute) in charge of 
criminal prosecutions for the area concerned. The Advo- 
cate-Depute, being a practising advocate, is a trained lawyer. 


CRICKET 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


RICKET blooms again after its winter’s sleep. 
Thousands are happy in the watching of it. Many 
more thousands are happy every morning and evening in the 
scanning of scores, and it is at least arguable that theirs is the 
more poignant felicity of the two, that seen cricket is sweet 
but that unseen is perhaps sweeter. 

To see for the first time some great man of whom we have 
only read is for the moment exciting beyond words. We 
may feel that no reporter has done full justice to that flash- 
ing and effortless genius, and yet when it is all over there 
comes a reaction. That great cricketer is never quite the 
same to us again, because we have lost our own picture of 
him and, shut our eyes how we may, we can never ‘bring it 
back. When Dickens went on his reading tour in America, 
one of the audience insisted on seeing the manager and cross- 
examined him closely as to whether the man on the platform 
was really Dickens, Mr. Charles Dickens, the man who had 
written Pickwick. When finally reassured on this point he 
remarked “‘ Well, all I can say is that he has no more idea of 
Sam Weller than a cow has of pleating shirts.” 

I have always felt a great sympathy with’ that man, having 
a conviction that I should have agreed with him. He had 
built up his own picture and even Sam’s creator had no 
right to disturb it. From that moment his Sam would never 
again be clear cut ; the vision of it would be blurred even 
as is that of some beloved old room when we see it again 
with other people’s furniture in it and other people’s pictures 
on the wall. 

So it is with the heroic figures of cricket. Last summer 
there was a red-letter day in the Kentish village in which I 
live. Several members of the Kent Eleven spent their Sunday 
of repose—repose in the middle of trampling upon Middlesex 
—in coming to play in a match for a good cause upon our 
ground. The way in which the Kentish captain repeatedly 
hooked our imported fast bowler—he made the deplorable 
error of bowling rather short—over the hedge and into the 
road gave me almost delirious enjoyment. Surely Alfred 
Mynn could have been nothing to this. Here, as 
Borrow would have said, were “the men of renown, 
amidst hundreds of people of no renown at all, who gazed 
upon them with timid wonder.” 


i 


As a rule he decides what is to be done, but if he is in doubt 
he consults one or other or both of his chiefs, the Solicitor. 
General or the Lord Advocate. In one way or another 
therefore, the decision to prosecute the man now sitting in 
the dock, in the High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, is 
the act of a trained mind, and there is no Publicity othe 
than the fact that A. B. has been charged and will be tried, 
No coroner exists in Scotland, and no coroner’s jUrY sity 
No magistrate inquires “is there a prima facie case?” 4) 
that the magistrate does is to perform certain formal acts, 
Accordingly the mind of the Scottish juror is not presente 
with a “ guilt picture ” from a coroner’s jury or from a Magis- 
trate or from an opening speech by the prosecuting counsel, 


The actual procedure during a Scottish trial tends but to 
increase the equity of the proceedings. No opening speech 
is made. All that the jury know until they have heard the 
evidence, is that A. B. is indicted at the instance of X. Y., His 
Majesty’s Advocate, and that the charge against him is “ that 
on... at... he did strike X. with a hammer and 
did murder him.” Slowly, tediousl¥—if you like—the story 
unfolds itself to the juror’s mind and he is able to come to 
conclusions which are devoid of prejudice. The last word 
is with the accused (or his counsel) whether or not he has 
given evidence. 


For the above reasons, I contend that in at least three 
domains of law Scots law is better than English. 


UNSEEN 


It was a tremendous day and moreover I was specially 
favoured. Not only did I shake the visitors by their 
distinguished hands ; I even lunched with them. And yet, 
when night closed in, I felt that a certain glamour had left 
them which could never return. These Kentish heroes were 
all perfectly charming gentlemen, but they had in some 
measure come down to earth ; they were human, just as were 
mere golfing champions of my familiar acquaintance. They 
were no longer demi-gods and no effort of imagination could 
put them on their thrones again. 


The fact is, I think, that between cricketers whom we know 
or have ever watched in the distance, and those of whom we 
only read, there is a gulf fixed, and it is the unseen who are 
the most romantic. When I was a small boy living at 
Cambridge I used occasionally to go to Fenners and I saw 
great men there. There was Mr. A. J. Webbe. whom I 
meet every year at one of the pleasantest of all luncheon- 
parties at the University match ; there was the terrible Cross- 
land, who was supposed to throw, and sent the Cambridge 
wickets spinning like Catherine wheels ; there was Hawke 
and Bainbridge, Rock and Marchant and Toppin and other 
famous names ; there was in one very particular summer the 
Australians, still a little frightened of what Cambridge had 
been used to do to them at the end of the ’seventies. I 
worshipped them all, but not with the most frantic adoration. 


No, when I took to cutting the cricket out of The Times 
day by day, it was the names of the Yorkshiremen, whom I 
had never seen, over which I pored most often. Ulyett and 
Lee and Grimshaw, Peate and Saul Wade. Louis Hall, who 
I have since had reason to believe, must have been one of the 
most tedious batsmen to watch that ever lived, sounded in 
my ears desperately exciting, and from that day to this a 
murky splendour hangs round Bramhall Lane. Of course, 
like every properly constituted small boy I played at “ dab- 
bing ” cricket, and it was when Yorkshire was bowling that 
I cheated most outrageously. Some southern batsman might 
hit a four or two, but he was not allowed to do so for long. 
Soon, with my eyes shut but yet seeing, I poised the pencil 
unerringly over the square of doom and out he went lbw. 


Such was my passion for these unseen deities that I in- 
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yented a whole race of them, who could not possibly be seen. 
Their names were. compounded by taking those of all the 
dogs and cats and horses of the household and adding ter- 
minations to them. A large number of varieties was founded 
on a slow and ancient carriage horse, Druid, and a black, 
fluffy, nondescript dog by name Otter, who had been called 
after a Red Indian in The Settlers in Canada. These 
cricketers dwelt in a secret kingdom of their own and nobody 
else had ever heard of them, but they played many matches 
for their different counties, of which there must have been 
half a dozen at: least, having full elevens with one or two more 
scrambling for the last place, and if a few were forgotten in 
the winter, there was always a crop of promising young ones 
invented next spring, at about the time of the Notts Colts’ 
match. Were not the embers of shame still alive, I could 
recite many of their names to-day, complete with initials and 
the colours of their caps. Even George Ulyett could not 
compete with them. 

The dreadful thought occurs that‘ perhaps all these 
romantic cricketing joys are but the best available substitutes 
for the real thing and that, in short, the grapes are sour. I 
cannot disprove the suggestion. I can only indignantly 
repudiate it. I certainly mean to watch some real cricket 


THREE SONGS TO 


this year, though I have not begun yet. It has its disappoint- 
ments. But one beggarly afternoon of the Australians was 
vouchsafed last summer and how sad it was! It was the 
Gentlemen of England against whom they were playing, and 
when Lord’s was reached, full of hope, there were Yardley 
and Gibb batting like demi-semi angels and there was 
promise of a full and gorgeous afternoon. Hardly had I 
settled down in my seat when one of them got out and then 
the other got out and then, as if to spite me, those odious 
Gentlemen went near to throwing their wickets away after 
a hit or two. By tea-time it was all over, two hours too soon, 
and there was nothing for it but to go drearily home. My 
dream cricketers would never have let me down like that. 

Neither have the real ones to-day, as I look at their scores. 
“Essex in trouble. Batsmen fail at Gillingham.” Those 
are brave words, tor Essex are playing Kent and my arith- 
metic tells me that they have got to make a little matter of 
134 more and have only two wickets left with which to make 
them. Surely my Kentish bowlers will never suffer them 
to do that. If they do, then all is over and 


“When settled in heaven, which I hope will be soon, 
I'll play oft at cricket and bowl with the moon; 

A bright rainbow my bat, my wicket the sun, 
And I'll score with a star, whenever I run.” 


THE ONE BURDEN 


By W. B. YEATS 


I 


Tue Roaring Tinker if you like, 
But Mannion is my name, 

And I beat up the common sort 
And think it is no shame. 

The common breeds the common, 
A lout begets a lout, 

So when I take on half a score 

I knock their heads about. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen, 


All Mannions come from Mananaan, 
Though rich on every shore 

He never lay behind four walls 

He had such character, 

Nor ever made an iron red 

Nor soldered pot or pan ; 

His roaring and his ranting 

Best please a wandering man. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen. 


Could Crazy Jane put off old age 
And ranting time renew, 

Could that old god rise up again 
We'd drink a can or two, 

And out and lay our leadership 
On country and on town, 

Throw likely couples into bed 
And knock the others down. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen, 


II 


My name is Henry Middleton, 

I have a small demesne, 

A small forgotten house that’s set 
On a storm-bitten green, 

I scrub its floors and make my bed, 
I cook and change my plate, 

The post and garden-boy alone 
Have keys to my old gate. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen. 


Though I have locked my gate on them 
I pity all the young ; 

I know what devil’s trade they learn 
From those they live among ; 


Their drink, their pitch and toss by day, 
Their robbery by night ; 

The wisdom of the people’s gone, 

How can the young go straight? 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen. 


When every Sunday afternoon 

On the Green Lands I walk 

And wear a coat in fashion, 

Memories of the talk 

Of hen wives and of queer old men 

Brace me and make me strong; 

There’s not a pilot on the perch 

Knows I have lived so long. 

From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen, 


III 
Come gather round me players all: 
Come praise Nineteen-Sixteen, 
Those from the pit and gallery 
Or from the painted scene 
That fought in the Post Office 
Or round the City Hall, 
Praise every man that came again, 
Praise every man that fell. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen. 


Who was the first man shot that day? 
The player Connolly, 

Close to the City Hall he died; 
Carriage and voice had he; 

He lacked those years that go with skill, 
But later might have been 

A famous, a brilliant figure 

Before the painted scene. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen. 


Some had no thought of victory 

But had gone out to die 

That Ireland’s mind be greater 

Her heart mount up on high ; 

And yet who knows what’s yet to come, 
For Patrick Pearse had said 

That in every generation 

Must Ireland’s blood be shed. 


From mountain to mountain ride the fierce horsemen. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Monday and Tuesday there took place in the House 

of Commons a debate upon Command 6,019, known to 
the Jews as the Black, and to the Gentiles as the White, 
Paper on Palestine. We have always had our own Arabs in 
Parliament, some of whom have been inspired by anti-Semitic 
feelings, some by Fascist sturdiness, and others by perfectly 
sincere fictions about Arabia’s wounds. The faces of these 
people shone with virtue triumphant. They were delighted 
when Mr. Crossley blithely dismissed our pledges as being 
but a whited sepulchre, ignoring the fact that it is the Arabs 
themselves who have reduced the temple to this tomb. The 
features of other members were shadowed by embarrassed 
distress. 

* * *x * 

It was interesting to observe the gradations of pleasure or 
of pain occasioned to different people by this White Paper 
capitulation. At one end of the scale were those whose 
respect for the party machine enables them to turn right or 
left or right-about in a determined search for the line of 
least resistance. Such people found solace in the McMahon 
letters, in the phrase “under suitable conditions,” in the 
reference to “the ambiguity of certain expressions in the 
Mandate ”; and they welcomed with delighted surprise Mr. 
MacDonald’s resurrection of Dr. Hogarth in the semblance 
of a Commander. It was with skill and eloquence that they 
dwelt upon the intolerable sufferings of the upper dog. In 
the centre of the scale were those who, while hardly denying 
that a breach of faith had been committed, argued that in 
times of national peril self-preservation must be the deter- 
minant factor. Such people contended that by this new 
gesture of appeasement further bloodshed might, for a time, 
be avoided. They were both glad and sad. 


* * * * 


At the other end of the scale were those who have always 
regarded our assumption of the Palestine mandate as entail- 
ing long and dangerous responsibilities, but as representing 
the one generous gesture which, at the time of our tremen- 
dous victory, we had made in the interests of mankind. Such 
people were incapable of denying the fact that under the 
Balfour declaration, and the ensuing mandate, we had 
pledged ourselves to provide a national home for the Jews, to 
“facilitate Jewish immigration,’ and to “encourage close 
settlement of the land.” Nor did they endeavour to contend 
that the White Paper was anything but an abandonment of 
those promises and a breach of those pledges. This sur- 
render filled them with pity and mortification. They con- 
tended also that even the moment of our retreat, even the 
timing of our betrayal, was inopportune and inhumane. This 
was not the hour at which to demonstrate to European, 
Asiatic or American opinion that Great Britain was ready to 
place her convenience above her covenants. Nor did it 
seem wholly fair to our military authorities on the spot, who 
after months of arduous endeavour have at last mastered the 
rebellion, to dismantle the fortress which with such heroic 
effort they have won. 


* * * * 


But what of the Jews? My mind goes back to those 
distant days of 1917, when, in a dark basement of the 
Foreign Office, Mr. Dunlop and I were charged with the 
task of drafting and redrafting the Balfour Declaration, en- 
couraged by the dynamic optimism of Mark Sykes, inspired 
by the dogged persistence of Naoum Sokolow. That docu- 
ment is represented today by the champions of Arabia 
Deserta as some war-time improvisation, some flurried ex- 
pedient, devised to placate the Hebraic denizens of Wall 
Street. As Mr. Amery pointed out in his most powerful 
speech, such evasions are incorrect. Few documents of such 
brevity and simplicity have entailed such protracted con- 


sideration. I used to possess (it has been lost or stolen) one 
of Mark Sykes’ scribbled caricatures, in which he and 
Dunlop and I were represented as failing octogenarians with 
long white beards, still grappling, in the basement of the 
Foreign Office with the drafting and the redrafting of the 
Balfour Declaration. The powerful Jews, whether of London 
or New York, were at that time mainly anti-Zionist. It was 
not of the strong Jews that we were thinking ; it was of the 
millions of weak Jews who lived, not in Kensington Palace 
Gardens or on Riverside Drive, but at Cracow and Galatz. 
* * * * 

I can recall a conversation with Lord Balfour in which he 
startled me by a fervour of conviction alien to his tempera- 
ment. It was this conversation which showed me that for 
him Zionism was no war-time gambit, but a cause, the 
success of which would, by one great act, at least do some- 
thing to mitigate the uselessness of the War. “ The Jews,” 
he said, “ are among the most gifted races of mankind. They 
have many material aptitudes, a wide spiritual foundation, 
but only one idea. That idea is the return to Zion. By 
depriving them of that idea the world has diminished their 
virtue and stimulated their defects. If we can help them to 
attain their ideal, we shall restore to them their dignity. 
Upon the basis of that dignity their intelligence will cease 
to be merely acquisitive and will become creative. The 
New Jerusalem will become a centre of intelligence ; and 
Tudaea an asylum for the oppressed.” 

* * * * 

This ideal, under the prophetic leadership of Chaim Weiz- 
mann, had almost attained reality. The great work went 
forward with unfaltering efficiency ; all that faltered was 
the will-power of His Majesty’s Government. That 
aluminium instrument has buckled at the moment of Jewry’s 
greatest need and misery. There were few of us on Monday 
night who listened to the tragic speeches of Mr. James de 
Rothschild or Mr. Noel Baker whose vision did not pierce 
beyond the gothic panelling of the Chamber and out into the 
stark sunlight of the Eastern Mediterranean. At that very 
moment we could see those pirate steamers, crowded with 
“jllegal immigrants,” rolling and pitching outside the three- 
mile limit, packed with sick and half-starved refugees, who 
strained their eyes toward the dim outlines of the promised 
land. Fear, cruelty, hatred and horror lay behind them ; 
extreme squalor and misery was their immediate lot ; yet 
over there, beyond the tumbled sea, shone the amethyst 
contours of promise—a promise which in amicable phrases, 
in the very best bedside manner, was at that moment being 
denied them from the Treasury Bench. 

* * * * 


Such emotions are described by good Conservatives as 
“sentimental.” Yet assuredly it was not by realism alone 
that we founded and maintained our Empire. I can appre- 
ciate and even respect the grim solicitude of Mr. MacDonald. 
I can understand those who, while admitting that we have 
lost honour, argue that we are not strong enough to be 
honourable in 1939. Such an admission is not heroic, but 
it pays some tribute to truth. What is unendurable is the 
casuistry of those who deny, not courage only, but truth 
also; and who seek to pretend that the proposals of the 
White Paper are some manly compromise between desires 
and ambitions of equal validity and equal need. Yet Mr. 
Crossley is anything but muddle-headed or insincere ; as I 
listened to him I found myself repeating: 


“ He is crazed with the spell of far Arabia 
They have stolen his wits away.” 


In this discomfiture I found comfort in a phrase of Chaim 
Weizmann: —“ We have waited two thousand years. We 
shall wait for a few more years. And in the fullness of time 
God will keep His promises to His people.” 
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THE THEATRE THE CINEMA 
«Sixth Floor.’ By Alfred Gehri. English version by Rodney -New Documentaries by the G.P.O. Film Unit. Privately 
Ackland. At the St. James’s Theatre.——‘t Of Mice and shown.——** An Elephant Never Forgets.’’ At the London 
By John Steinbeck. At the Apollo Theatre. Pavilion. 


Men.”’ 
Sixth Floor is an unsubtle and insipid play. It keeps every- 
thing in the shop-window. The characters, plain and eccentric, 
are all familiar theatrical types, who go through motions also 
so familiar that it is always possible, half way through one act, 
to predict what will happen in the next. Of the unpromising 
material at their disposal both adapter and producer have made 
very indifferent use. Mr. Gilbert Miller’s production is so 
unimaginative and slack that the play almost seems to have 
been left to produce itself ; and Mr. Ackland’s adaptation has 
been executed with a flair for missing effects mildly astonish- 
ing in a writer with his experience. If the acting had been 
as poor as the other elements in this entertainment, even a 
first-night audience might have begun to dissolve before the 
end of the evening. 

The plot, reduced to cruel outline, is this: a beautiful 
cripple lives with her father on the sixth floor of an apartment 
house in Montmartre ; she is loved by one fellow-lodger, a 
good-natured and impoverished apprentice ; she is seduced 
by another, a spirited young man, who deserts her for a more 
glamorous mistress when she is pregnant by him; she makes 
an unsuccessful attempt to poison herself, and then surrenders 
herself to the predestined marriage with her faithful but 
hitherto dumb admirer. On this thread of sentimental narra- 
tive is hung a row of accessory character sketches, and it is 
here that author and adapter have most remarkably frittered 
away their opportunities. The cripple’s father, for example, 
is an accountant, who spends his spare time dictating novels 
to his daughter; their dictation occupies a relatively large 
proportion of the evening ; it would have been a simple matter 
to have made the production of these instalments reasonably 
entertaining and effective, but Mr. Ackland, with an astonish- 
ing persistence, has produced only a series of conventionally 
ridiculous extracts entirely devoid of entertainment or 
dramatic point. No touch of inspiration adorns any of his 
other accessory portraits. There is a neurotic artist, who 
wanders about the place cadging cigarettes and buttonholing 
anyone who will listen to him talking about his work—a 
migrant from how many previous plays, and a bore from his 
first appearance to his last. His wife bustles gossiping from 
keyhole to keyhole, certainly a more vivacious but hardly a 
less hackneyed figure. There is, inevitably, a rather gross 
landlady, complemented by a seedy and unsatisfactory hus- 
band, and there are a few more, whose every aspect is 
apparent as soon as they are introduced. Of the characters 
caught in the main current of the plot, one—the good-natured 
Jojo—is so underwritten as barely to exist, and one—the girl’s 
father—is given about a quarter of his potential effect. Even 
the two characters on whom the plot depends, somewhat less 
superficial though their presentation is, are little more than the 
sum of their words and visible actions. 

The acting was very much better than the play. Miss Celia 
Johnson’s study of the girl has an assurance, subtlety, and 
grace which at times almost succeeded in blinding one to the 
poverty of her material; Mr. James Mason presented her 
seducer with skill, and there were accomplished performances 
of the landlady and the artist’s wife by Miss Barbara Gott and 
Miss Joyce Barbour. Mr. Harold Scott might have varied the 
traditional manner a little in his presentation of the artist, 
and Miss* Jeanne Stuart had not the technique to make 
plausible an intrinsically unlikely character, but in the main 
no blame for the piece’s failure attaches to the actors. It 
was curious that, with the obvious pains that had been taken 
to give verisimilitude to the setting, the house never suggested 
anything on the same side of the English Channel as 
Montmartre. 

Of Mice and Men was fully reviewed in this column about 
a month ago when it was produced at the Gate Theatre. It 
has now been deservedly transferred to the Apollo. It is 
a rather unsubtle but entirely honest and extremely effective 
play describing a tragic episode in the lives of two young 
labourers who arrive to work on a Californian ranch. It is 
recommended as one of the few plays running in London 
that is genuinely worth seeing. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


.contact. 


I AM getting a little tired of that word “documentary.” It 
has a dry-as-dust sound: we think of incomprehensible 
machinery revolving before the camera eye: earnest “ expert ” 
faces mouthing abstractions behind very polished and very 
empty desks: it carries a false air of impartiality, as much 
as to say “this ig what is—not what we think or feel.” But 
the best documentaries have never been like that: as long ago 
as Rotha’s Shipyard they took political sides, and to call 
The River—or Wright’s Children at School—documentary is 
about as meaningless as to call a sonnet documentary: they 
document the creator’s mind, that is all. 

So the personal element—the lyrical and the ironic—is the 
important thing in the documentaries which the G.P.O. are 
sending to the World Fair. Only one of them might easily 
have belonged to the dry-as-dust order—Cavalcanti’s Men In 
Danger, which begins as a factual record of occupational 
diseases and the methods used to minimise the danger. It is, 
at the start, frankly dull: information is being painstakingly 
conveyed. Then the horror begins to grip—the director as 
well as the audience. What will America think of these 
children working barefooted at the looms, in danger of cancer- 
creating oils? “It is hoped,” we hear, “to find a safer oil,” 
and the laboratory assistant holds up his tentative test-tube, 
and the child pads back and forth. it is the atmosphere— 
and, alas, the country—of “ The Song of the Shirt.” Perhaps 
more horrifying still are the shots of monotony—and of the 
means taken to alleviate it: interminable trays of potted meat 
jars passing before stooping, spotty girls: the information 
that in a biscuit factory the girls can sing to relieve the 
boredom and “are allowed to choose their own songs.” 
Allowed—a word to make the angels weep. We see 
psychological researchers at work—the unimaginative 
theoretical faces, that can judge a worker’s nervousness so 
much better by watching him knot string than by any human 
We hear the lectures to miners’ children on the 
safety lamp: they wear already the steel shock helmets and 
the grime of the future. 

Next Spare Time by Humphrey Jennings, a study of how 
the industrial worker spends his off-hours: greyhounds, 
pigeons, bicycles and bands: we see the Victoria Prize Band 
—Morris Troop—hoisting a gauche Britannia up among the 
twirling brass and batons in the withered, hemmed-in 
recreation ground: Zoos and toy boats, cinemas and wrestling : 
we watch the miner’s leisure dying out with daylight: the 
casual, friendly choir gathering round the pianist, trying the 
first notes as they take off overcoats, settling in to the 
oratorio—and the sad sedate singing is carried on over long 
sweeping shots of small confectioners and window-gazing 
lovers, the high tea, the darkening windows and the pubs 
closing, and the night shift going on. Simply and without 
self-consciousness this film catches a mood of pity. 

Cavalcanti’s Health of a Nation is more ambitious and 
perhaps not quite so successful. The commentary, spoken by 
Mr. Ralph Richardson, is far too reminiscent of The River. 
A pity, because the visual and sound effects are magnificent. 
The picture shows the industrialisation of England, and the 
measures taken to clean up afterwards: a lyrical counterpart 
of Men In Danger, and a contradiction. In the latter we saw 
the latest mechanical safety devices, but here they seem oddly 
lacking. Where are the robot men in their heavy boots and 
gas masks and protective spectacles? The most effective 
feature is the sound track: for the first time a director has 
allowed his sound really to rip: the roar of a furnace, the 
terrific crack of a pick underground, the blast of sparking 
steel—they explode in the ear, 

An Elephant Never Forgets, with Oliver Hardy. Mr. 
Hardy thought he could bring it off alone—he even tries to 
be dignified and pathetic, reading the Declaration of 
Independence—but it won’t work. When his hat is flattened 
under an enormous hoof and he lifts it with the old 
expression of patient stifled fury, we look sadly round tor 
blinking twisting Laurel, and Zenobia, the elephant, is no 
substitute. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MUSIC 
Beethoven and Toscanini 


“It must be ranked among the major achievements of 
Toscanini since he came among us that he has made great 
music one of the most exciting things in the world.” Like so 
much else in Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s gushing eulogy of the 
great conductor (published topically by John Lane, The 
Bodley Head), that statement hits a nail on the head without 
entirely missing the author’s thumb. It is true that Toscanini 
makes great music a most exciting thing, and it is, perhaps, 
true that he makes it more exciting than any other living 
conductor ; but it is not true that, as is suggested, until he 
came among us great music was unexciting. And that 
adjective needs some qualification for there are different kinds 
of excitement. We all know conductors who make music 
tremendously exciting without displaying any real under- 
standing of its true emotional content, and even in complete 
disregard of the composer’s obvious intentions. The excite- 
ment aroused in us by Toscanini’s performances is never of 
that kind. He is no sensational dealer in thrills. 


Toscanini has just completed the whole cycle of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, and they have been an _ exciting spiritual 
experience because he has succeeded in making the orchestra 
play every bar of them for all it is worth; but, it must be 
added, for no more than it is worth. By that I mean that 
he never succumbs to the temptation to make effects that are 
not present in the score, to bring out this or that feature in 
the music or to add personal nuances. Indeed, I doubt 
whether he is even aware of such temptations. But it: is, at 
least, extraordinary to hear these familiar works played as if 
they had never been played before, as if all former inter- 
pretations and readings had been wiped clean from the slate 
of our memories. Much has justly been written in praise of 
Toscanini’s dynamic sense of rhythm, which carries the music 
onward in one irresistible impulse through a whole movement. 
But even more remarkable is this purity and integrity of his 
mind that has aptly been summed up as a “ superb literalness.” 


Let us examine an instance of that literalness. In the 
Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony the theme is first stated 
by the lower strings. At the twenty-seventh bar it is taken 
up by the violins supported by the bass, while the violas 
and the violoncellos add a _ counter-subject. I have 
never yet heard a performance under any other conductor 
where the main theme was not treated as an accompaniment 
to the counter-subject, which is played “out” and often 
sentimentalised. The usual result is that it suggests a funeral- 
dirge, and very beautiful and moving it can be. But Toscanini 
looks at the score and he observes that the parts of the 
violins, the violas and the violoncellos are all equally marked 
piano. So piano all three are played, and the result is a 
smooth and homogeneous piece of contrapuntal writing in 
which the two strains are given an exactly equal value. The 
result suggests nothing funereal; it is just a very beautiful 
piece of music. 


One result of this literalness is to give an astonishing clarity 
to the texture, even as the urgent rhythm gives it an extra- 
ordinary vitality. It would not be inaccurate to qualify that 
clarity as Latin, and music in Beethoven’s time was still very 
much under Italian influence. We are apt to forget that 
historical fact until Toscanini makes it evident. Even in so 
characteristically Beethovenian a work as the “Eroica” his 
performance of the fugato in the Funeral March revealed its 
unexpected relationship to the scene of the ordeals in The 
Magic Flute, and the Italian element in Mozart’s music, even 
in his most German work, needs no underlining. But Beet- 
hoven was, after all, a German. and I hope I shall not be taken 
as in any way belittling Toscanini’s greatness if I suggest 
that, like other human beings, he has his limitations. In the 
great tragic symphonies he silences criticism; we can but 
submit to the excitement of their truthful presentation. But 
is there not something missing from the Fourth and _ the 
Eighth (how lovely, even so, the Allegretto was !)}—the 
geniality, the charm, the good humour that is a part of their 
beauty? And yet there is the “Pastoral.” One cannot deny 
geniality and, yes, charm to that leisurely exploration of the 
woodland valley by the wandering, ever-flowing brook where 
birds are singing all the while. DyNELEY Hussey. 


May 26, 1939 
PFINGSTEN AM PFINGSTBERG 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


“ PFINGSTEN, das liebliche Fest, war gekommen; es griinten 
und bliihten Feld und Wald; auf Hiigeln und Hohn, in Biisch- 
*en und Hecken iibten ein fréhliches Lied die neuermuntertep 
Vogel; jede Wiese sprosste von Blumen in duftenden Griip. 
den, festlich heiter glinzte der Himmel und farbig die Erde” 
Als Goethe sein Tierepos vom Reineke Fuchs schrieb, da 
hatte dies der Dichter verfasst, um sich von der “ Betrachtung 
der Welthandel abzuziehen, und es ist mir gelungen,” teilt 
er seinem Freunde Fritz Jacobi mit. Damals gab es die Wir. 
ren der Revolution und der Interventionskriege, aber Goethe 
befreite sich davon, indem er das Hohelied der ewig jungen 
Landschaft dichtete. 


Warum sollen wir nicht auch einmal in den dunklen Tagen 
der Gegenwart den Qualen der Grosstadt mit all dem Luft- 
schutzrummel und Uniformenunwesen entfliehen und uns 
ein wenig ergehn auf Hiigeln und Héhn? Wenn es einem 
Goethe gelang, warum soll es nicht auch uns gelingen? 
Lasst uns Pfingsten, das alte heidnische Friihlingsfest, auf dem 
Berg, der seinen Namen triagt, verbringen. Fast vor den 
Toren von Berlin, im Norden von Potsdam, erhebt sich 
dieser Hiigel. Wenn wir rechtzeitig da sind, werden wir einen 
schénen Tag haben. 


So lasst uns zeitig aufbrechen ; um sechs Uhr frith macht 
ein Ausflug sogar am Pfingstsonntag Spass. Die Strassen sind 
noch leer, ein paar Autos und etwas mehr Fahrrader suchen 
sich ihren Weg nach dem Westen. Wir schreiten riistig aus, 
es ist noch ziemlich frisch, bald sind wir am Bahnhof Charlot- 
tenburg und nehmen uns eine Fahrkarte bis Neubabelsberg. 
In einigen Minuten hat uns der elektrische Zug in den 
Grunewald gefiihrt. Der Grunewald steht vor grossen 
Veranderungen. Seit einem Monat wird hier emsig gebuddelt. 
Nicht weniger als drei Umwéalzungen bereiten sich hier vor. 
Erstens wird der Wald selbst verandert ; aus einem Kiefern- 
wald soll ein Mischwald werden ; in einer Baumschule beim 
Grossen Stern wird bald rund eine Million von Buchen und 
Eichen eingeschult werden. Ferner werden drei grosse Wege 
vom Osten bis an die Havel gebaut, jeder dieser Wege soll 
sich dem  Landschaftsbild des Grunewaldes besonders 
anpassen. Und schliesslich werden vier Kilometer Badestrand 
an der Havel mit Steil-und Flachufer, mit Liegewiesen und 
Schilfufer fiir Sonnen-und Wasserbadende fertig gemacht. 
Der Zug saust neben der Avus durch den Wald und wir 
freuen uns auf die Verwandlung dieser Landschaft, die mit 
ihren zwélftausend Morgen Flache bald ein grosser bliihender 
Garten sein wird. 


Doch nun sind wir in Neubabelsberg, dem 6stlichsten 
Punkt von Potsdam, das seit einigen Wochen Grosstadt ist. 
Deutschland besitzt heute etwa sechzig Grosstidte mit einer 
Einwohnerschaft von mehr als hunderttausend in jeder Stadt. 
Potsdam, jenes einmalige Gebilde, geschaffen aus Fluss, Giir- 
ten, Kasernen, Palasten, von der Havel durchwassert und den 
Reichsautobahnen umklammert, mit der Barockpracht von 
Sanssouci und den unterirdischen Arsenalen von Wildpark, 
dieses Potsdam ist ein ewiges steingewordenes Wunder. 

Wir wandern um den Griebnitzsee, iiberschreiten hinter 
Klein-Glienicke die Havel und gehen am Jungfernsee entlang, 
liber die Schwanenbriicke und am Griinen Haus vorbei durch 
den Neuen Garten hinauf zum Ziel unserer Pfingstwan- 
derung, zum Pfingstberg. 

Ein herrlicher Blick iiber Hiigel, Seen und Walder belohnt 
uns. Im Norden und Osten die Insellandschaft der Havel, 
mit ihren unzahligen Buchten und Schléssern, im Westen das 
Bornstaédter Feld mit dem Ruinenberg und dem Park von 
Sanssouci, im Siiden die Stadt Potsdam selbst, durch die sich 
die Havel zwischen Lustgarten und Brauhausberg recht und 
schlecht hindurchquetscht. Wie viel ist hier zu sehen! 
Belvedere heisst der eine Aussichtsturm, und es ist wirklich 
eine schéne Schau! 

Die Zeit steht still. Uns ist es recht. Ueber uns ist ein 
Himmel, blau, wolkenlos, aeroplanios. Um uns ist Stille. 
Keine quikenden, bellenden Kommandorufe entheiligen heute 
die Ruhe. In uns ist Friede. Wir schliessen die Augen und 
atmen mit freier Brust, ohne Beklemmung und Grauen vor 
dem Morgen. Und fiir einen kurzen Augenblick spiiren wir, 
dass die Ausgiessung des heiligen Geistes kein Bibelwahn ist, 
sondern das lebendige Wunder einer begnadeten Minute. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Set Blossom all the gulls come into the new index expurgatorius. The 


There is every indication of a bumper season in fruit, of 
which the humble gooseberry, always associated with Whitsun- 
tide, is the first-fruits. Seldom was more blossom seen on 
bigger fruit trees ; and, what is more, much more important 
to the final crop, no frost has intervened hard enough to cut 
any blossom except strawberries in some exposed places or 
dry valleys. One fruit-grower on a large scale said to me as he 
turned up the leaves of a pear-tree to show the fruit: “If 
one in twenty of these matures.I shall have to spend days in 
thinning the crop.” Certain species of apples, especially 
cider-apples, are strangely late ; and it is a general rule, the 
later the safer. However, the dangerous days should now be 
well past, and there is no sign of any special prevalence of the 
common pests. Among very early apples there are signs of 
a revival of that curiously scented apple, the Irish Peach. It 
has, of course, very much more character than that red-faced 
and popular friend, the Beauty of Bath. Its nearest rival, 
Worcester Pearmain, increases in favour less from its own 
merits than from its use as a fertiliser of the flowers of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 


* * * * 


A Sycamore Fiddle 

The shire of Oxford, if not the city and the University, is 
the home of coming causes: it becomes an accepted pioneer 
in certain lines of rural development. Its annual agricultural 
show, which displays increased vitality, is fortunately one of 
the first of the year ; and this summer has given a lead in its 
display both of rural crafts and rural education. The crafts- 
men are extending their skill to higher branches of art. One 
examp!e—entirely novel to me, at any rate—was shown among 
the beautiful wood carvings. It was a fiddle cut out of a 
solid block of sycamore wood, unlike other fiddies, which 
consist of a back and sides made from different woods. The 
carving of this sycamore was of a peculiar delicacy and 
nicety ; and I am told that an instrument like it was sold for 
£40 and was voted of high purity of tone. It is worth notice 
that sycamore wood steadily advances in reputation. Though 
it seems a soft and almost too docile a wood to the forester, it 
has particular qualities of hardness in the eyes of the manu- 
facturer and carver ; and its lightness of tint gives it a distinc- 
tion not possessed by other hard woods. Its uses are already 
numerous ; whether the fiddle is to be permanently added to 
the list I do not know, but of the fineness of the workmanship 
there can be no question. 


* * ¥ * 
Rural Posters ; 

An admirab‘e half-dozen pages, covered with photographs, 
maps and words of wisdom, have been put forth by the Lanca- 
shire branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. It is called “ Posters and the Public.” The special 
plea is that beautiful villages, buildings and scenes should be 
totally forbidden to public advertisers, and other districts 
should be “ controlled,” and no advertisement allowed except 
under licence from authority. The existing law ensures its 
own neglect by bad phrasing, as well as by its optional 
character. Local bodies can choose whether or no to adopt 
the regulation giving them power over certain forms of adver- 
tisement. Some do, more do not. To enforce their instruc- 
tions is difficult, because the phrase “seriously injuring 
amenity ” is beyond exact interpretation. The courts do not 
know what amenity means, and find it exceedingly difficult to 
decide what constitutes a serious injury. Personally, I am 
inclined to think that some of the pilloried posters rather 
improve than disfigure some of the ugly houses and railway 
bridges on which they appear. Where there is no amenity 
there is no injury. The proposals of the Lancashire branch 
are the best alternative to the present regulation that have yet 
been published, and give an admirable basis for a new charter 
of preservation. 

* x * x 


Predacious Gulls 

The characters of birds are continually being whitewashed 
by admirers, but it is regrettable to confess that in regard 
to some species the whitewash is being removed. Almost 


change in the habits of these birds to a more inland life has 
been referred to more than once on this page. Now the well- 
informed British Field Sports Society records it as an historic 
fact that many sorts besides the black-headed gull habitually 
come inland to feed and have become more predatory. 
Almost the only species that is altogether acquitted is the 
charming and rather local kittiwake. The black-listers are 
not, I think, quite accurate historically in dating from 1898 
the arrival of the gulls in large quantity in London. The 
movement up the Thames began on a considerable scale a 
good deal earlier and was due perhaps (or so certain 
parallel occurrences suggest) to bird preservation, especially 
in Essex, not less than to exceptionally hard winters. Those 
who deeply complain of the attacks by gulls on nesting birds 
are the owners of grouse moors, and their list includes (to my 
astonishment) the Londoner’s friend, the little black-headed 
species. These gulls, of course, have always been ready to nest 
inland. One at any rate of their older nurseries is quite fifty 
miles inland. 


* * * * 


Convicted Egg Stealers 


It is good news for all those who care for the preservation 
of our birds, especially the rarer birds, that the magistrates 
have just given a salient example of their defence of the 
law in regard to egg-stealing. The maximum fines— 
estimated on the widest interpretation of the law—have been 
inflicted on egg-collectors who took a clutch of Peregrine 
Falcon’s eggs in the watershed of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion’s water-works in the lakes. Evidence showed that the 
trade in such eggs is singularly active in the neighbourhood 
and a good proportion of the stolen eggs are taken by or 
for collectors who live at a distance. In this case the men 
came from Leeds. The defence that the nest was deserted 
indicated a double threat. If deserted it was deserted only 
through the presence of photographers at an earlier date. Photo- 
graphy, as well as egg collecting, may be culpable. The 
“Friends of the Lakes,” as well as the Bird Watching 
Association, were represented before the magistrates, and 
some grave evidence of the consistent robbery of nests last 
year was given. These species of birds were virtually pre- 
vented from breeding within the normal dates, perhaps 
altogether. If the breeding is long postponed the progeny 
are weak. The police, the magistrates and the two societies 
are to be congratulated. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


Many perhaps of those who walked past the immeasurable 
splendour of the Chelsea Flower Show (which is the best 
in the world) will confess when all is over that “one only 
thing remains to me”; they learnt one thing only that would 
contribute to their own garden. Barr’s tulips or Allwood’s 
carnations are too various and splendid for recollection. 
From one gardener’s visit the only remembered thing was 
a new version of the blue meconopsis brought some years 
ago from Asiatic heights by Mr. Kingdon Ward. The whole 
gardening world gasped with admiration at its first appear- 
ance. It has now established itself about the world. At the 
edge of some Scottish gardens it has sown itself and makes 
great drifts of colour that may be compared with the blue- 
bells in a southern wood ; but it has fallen into neglect in a 
good many gardens, partly because its pure blue is apt to 
change into purple. The new form has a charmingly pure 
colour and a large petal, frayed at the edge. Among the “ best 
sellers” in a humble way were packets of seed of the poppies 
selected and hybridised by that specialist of specialists, Mr. 
Gibson. No one has more consistently apptied himself for so 
long a period to the improvement of a single simple flower. He 
has done for the Iceland poppy, or its type, almost as much 
as was done years ago when the common poppy was converted 
into a Shirley. A revelation to many people was the evidence 
of the number of available annuals. Messrs. Suttons showed 
over three hundred sorts. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Douglas Reed persists in his argument, and it is 
only natural that he should do so because no anti-Semite 
possesses any objectivity. If he did so, he would, of course, 
not be one. He makes use of all those glib arguments, 
common form in anti-Semitic pamphlets and on anti-Semitic 
platform, particularly that one referring to “scores of thou- 
sands of immigrants.” He also informs us on the authority 
of a “Prague journal” that “the British authorities have 
loyally refused to issue statistics of the immigration.” If Mr. 
Reed or any.of his friends would like to spend a copper or 
two they might go to the Stationery Office in Kingsway, and 
upon request they would receive the quarterly return of 
immigrants into this country, issued under the Aliens Act. 
If Mr. Reed counters this by declaring these figures to be 
faked, one must regard such replies with the complete con- 
tempt they deserve. 

The last returns available, up to December, 1938, show that 
the number of alien passengers who entered the United 
Kingdom for the last twelve months was 493,074, certainly 
“scores of thousands,” but alas for Mr. Reed, it also states that 
those who left numbered 478,860! This leaves a balance of 
14,124 people who stayed in this country. But even this 
number, I am afraid, will not give much comfort to Mr. Reed, 
because these figures do not necessarily refer to different 
individuals. Many of the same people came and went several 
times, and each arrival and departure is recorded as a separate 
item. Again, the grand total of persons who landed included 
39,831 residents returning from abroad, 29,258 passengers in 
transit to other countries, 240,675 visitors on holiday, 108,317 
visitors on business, in addition to 11,193 seamen. It is also 
to be noted that the total even of these figures was 42,600 less 
than in the previous year. Mr. Reed’s “scores of thousands,” 
with the innuendo that they all stay in this country, can there- 
fore be treated as merely the figment of his fevered anti- 
Semitic imagination. 

But Mr. Reed has another grievance. Apparently a number 
of these immigrants or refugees—call them what you will— 
have the audacity and bad taste to frequent the Corner Houses 
and to walk in West End streets. I imagine that people who 
go to the Corner Houses need spend a very small sum in 
quite pleasant surroundings, which may be a relief to their 
unhappy thoughts and position, but which, in my opinion— 
although, of course, not in that of Mr. Reed—constitutes 
neither a crime nor high treason against the State. If Mr. 
Reed, who perhaps frequents the gilded salons of the Carlton 
and the Ritz, complained that these places were over-crowded 
with refugees or immigrants, there might be something in his 
argument that they have far more money than is good for 
them. And this is a point which is of singular interest. One of 
the main criticisms against the refugees, or immigrants—why 
not be honest and call them Jews and have done with it?—is 
that they place too high a value on money, and possess too 
much. This particular offence infuriates Mr. Reed and other 
altruists to a remarkable extent. Their chief worry is the 
money these people are supposed to possess. It seems to 
suggest that money is not quite the undesirable thing sug- 
gested by Mr. Reed. But Mr. Reed cannot have it both ways. 
These people are either so poor that they have to be sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions, which again would 
arouse Mr. Reed’s ire on the ground that it might mean home 
charities receiving less, or they do possess money, which it is 
quite logical to suggest they are spending in this country. 
Strange to say, there are black sheep among immigrants as 
there are among natives. Every now and then we hear of a 
man who has abused the hospitality of this country, and then 
the protests of Mr. Reed and his friends rend the welkin. 
Against these criminals or offenders the services and high 
character of thousands of refugees and immigrants count as 
nothing. “ Nobody is infallible, not even the youngest of us,” 
said a famous Master of Trinity, and I still venture to think 
that the statements of the Home Office, the evidence of relief 
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organisations, the published statistics, are to be more believed 

than the repeated ebullitions of even the author of Insanj 

Fair.—Yours faithfully, SIDNEY SALomoy, 
2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have read the answers of your various correspondents 
to my letter on this subject and note that people of Mr, 
Salomon’s mentality do not approve of people of Mr. Reed’s 
mentality. 

My original suggestion was that alien immigrants, if they 
wish the shelter of these shores, should fully share oy; 
burdens, including that of conscription, and I do not find 
this base, or provocative of racial prejudice. Nor am | 
reassured by Mr. Mander’s statement that we may soon 
have a statement about the acceptance of such people “as 
volunteers,” or by Mr. Salomon’s statement that, though | 
must not assume that these immigrants will be exempt or 
be allowed to take up jobs on the home front, “it may, of 
course, be necessary for a number to be drafted into jobs 
at present held by Englishmen, but these jobs will be 
obviously on a war-time basis,” &c. 

I distrust the obvious. 

I do not think anybody is entitled to describe the sugges- 
tion that alien immigrants should fully share our burdens as 
“racial prejudice.” I do not know whether Mr. Salomon 
is a Jew, but if he is I should like to say that I think Jews, 
particularly, should be wary of using this phrase. I was told 
by a most highly educated Jew once that the racial, or anti- 
Jewish laws enacted by Hitler at Nuremberg were mild com- 
pared with the racial, or anti-Gentile laws of the Mosaic faith. 
In my opinion, the method of living of the Jewish com- 
munities gives support to this statement. However, I did not 
use such phrases as this. I proposed that immigrants in this 
country should fully share our burdens. 

Apropos of this, can anybody tell me whether our burdens 
—income tax, for instance, or any of our other burdens— 
would be borne by the German Jew whose case is reported 
in today’s newspapers? He was charged with living in this 
country for five years without notifying his address and at 
the time of his detection was “running a hotel.” The police 
witness said he had been here since 1934 without notifying 
the police of his whereabouts. On landing, he was told that 
he must not engage in business, but he started an_ hotel 
under an assumed name. His biggest fear was that he would 
be sent back to Germany. 

If anything is ever obvious, I should have thought perusal of 
our daily newspapers would have made it obvious that a very 
big gap in our arrangements exists today which needs 
closing.—Yours faithfully, DouGLas REED. 

Bedford Square, W.C. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—I wonder whether Mr. Douglas Reed would care to 
tell your readers in what regiment of the Territorial Army 
he is, since he appears so eager to send others to the front 
line.—I am, Sir, &c. Eric ARTHUR CLYNE. 
509 Frobisher House, Dolphin Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR} 

Sir,—I don’t wish to occupy your valuable space with 
further controversy with Mr. Reed on the subject of com- 
pulsory service for immigrants, especially as Mr. Reed is, 
in many ways, one of the last men with whom I wish to 
cross swords. However, Mr. Reed has raised two or three 
points which cannot go unanswered. 

In my previous letter I said, advisedly, that the Home 
Office regulations were almost unassailable because I was 
aware that there were cases of the sort mentioned by 
Mr. Reed—cases which, involving smuggling and stowaways, 
are in the nature of things extremely rare. Mr. Reed’s 
previous implication was that there were scores of such cases. 
He now quotes two, 
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The other point is one. which I wish to make as publicly 
3s. possible. Mr. Reed speaks of the prosperous-looking 
crowds of aliens to be seen in Central London, and elsewhere 
he has spoken of the well-dressed children who arrive at the 
Harwich camp. It should be remembered that the Reich 
permits its emigrants to take with them but a few shillings, 
Jt has not, on the other hand, yet sunk to throwing them 
nude over the frontier. The very obvious result is that there 
are in London today a great many well-cut German suits 
with empty pockets. Mr. Reed is not the only person to be 
deceived by this rather curious phenomenon. 

Of course, I should not like Mr. Reed to think that these 

ple whom he dislikes so much are entirely penniless. They 
have their fare and cigarette pittance each week from the 
Relief organisations. The proof of this is that at a social 
gathering held this week for Central European immigrants 
4 sum of over £5 was collected for Spanish refugees.——I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$in,—If Mr. Douglas Reed would make a personal attempt 
to get an alien immigrant into this country either in accordance 
with or against the Home Office regulations and to provide 
him with a job he would find himself at the end of a few 
weeks much chastened in spirit.—Yours faithfully, 

1, Sollershott, Oxford. CLARIBEL SPURLING. 

[We cannot continue The 
Spectator. ] 


this correspondence.—Ep. 


CONSCRIPTING WEALTH 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
$m,—I fear that Mr. H. Martin Leake’s plan would be hope- 
lessly bogged by hard cases. Moreover, it only affects com- 
panies; partnerships and individuals who manufacture, or 
trade, or sell services (in law, medicine, &c.) would escape. 
I pass to a few detailed criticisms. 
(1) Limitation of dividends to § per cent. or the average 
of three years.—This will hit the very companies which are 
supplying a national need ; those started in order to supply 
something needed and making little or no profit in the first 
two or three years. Limitation of-dividends encourages (as 
did the excess profits tax) the raising of fees, salaries and 
wages and extravagant expenditure all round, e.g., in painting. 
(2) Limitation of reserves.—I do not see the point. It is 
John Smith, the individual, who attracts envy. The more the 
company keeps out of common prudence the less goes to 
John Smith. 
(3) The same applies to payment for capital extensions out 
of earnings. 
(4) The psychological need will not be satisfied unless 
wealth is hurt and inconvenienced. But that is not the way 
of a wise tax-gatherer. The latter cannot improve upon 
income-tax, sur-tax and death duties. 
(5) Any sudden confiscation of income or capital causes 
the disappearance of taxable income formerly paid from it, 
such as rents, salaries, &c. John Smith gives up his luxurious 
fla. The flat-owning company gets less in rents, Others 
follow suit. Expenses are cut down, officials discharged, 
dividends reduced. In nothing is suddenness more noxious 
than in taxation.—Yours faithfully, F. C. GATEs. 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—As an attempt to avert a world war this country is 
practically unanimous as to the merits of at once largely 
increasing its armed strength. This involves raising the men 
and providing everything necessary for them. Obviously, the 
men cannot fight without weapons, and an adequate and quick 
delivery of these is urgently called for, and it would be unfair 
and foolish to do anything which might discourage the 
maximum effort in this direction. 

If rearmament is a good thing in the circumstances, the 
supply of arms must be a meritorious action. Even David 
required a sling to slay Goliath. Therefore a liberal rather 
than a parsimonious attitude to armament firms is highly 
desirable and we should be thankful for their experience and 
resources. It must not be forgotten that a great many ancillary 
trades will directly benefit and many other businesses will be 
concerned in the effort. Indeed, if profits are to be limited 
it will be very difficult to know where to draw the line—Your 
obedient servant, HENRY R. MorGan. 





THE SPECTATOR 


LET BRITAIN SPEAK 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—What an odd country ours is. When road conditions 
alter and conflicting necessities of pedestrians, horse-vehicles, 
cyclists and motorists require adjustment, one would have 
thought the Minister of Transport would have called in Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, who, as anyone could see from the news- 
papers, had given the matter exhaustive consideration, and 
asked him to prepare a general road scheme. Instead of that we 
have a jumble of legislation, miscellaneous and contradictory, 
under which the motorist, for example, is capable of no fewer 
than one hundred and five road offences. We never seem to 
call in a specialist. 

When it is urgently necessary to get quick and efficient 
production of aircraft the Government puts this in the hands 
of an eminent lawyer, instead of taking the obvious course of 
calling in Lord Nuffield, whose experience in mass production 
and patriotism with “no axe to grind” is beyond dispute, to 
ask him to formulate a national scheme to get aircraft pro- 
duction going. This omission after a long lag has been 
remedied, thank goodness, with outstanding results. 

However, the foregoing are, to an extent, past history ; but 
to come to present-day matters. 

Foreign propaganda. There is no doubt but that our actual 
news broadcasting, though belated in starting, is excellent ; 
but our propaganda, while improving, is still lamentable. So 
far as I am aware, no broadcasting takes place to influence 
the Balkan and other Eastern European peoples direct on the 
basis of Aisop’s well-known fable of the bundle of sticks which 
can be broken separately, instancing that what has happened 
to Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, and what is 
threatened to Poland, may well become a fait accompli to 
each of us in turn unless we all hang together. 

I have information, well authenticated, before me that the 
Germans are setting up a special Eastern station for the 
express purpose of Balkan broadcasting. 

I have before me letters received by an English newspaper 
from an Austrian national and from an Englishman living 
in Germany commenting bitterly, as regards the former, that 
English propaganda in German was of the dry-as-dust variety 
and not calculated to reach or interest the average German ; 
and from the Iatter that there was no immediate English 
comment on the Fiihrer’s speech to the Reich, but only a 
description of a football match. He concludes, “and this is 
called propaganda—it’s lamentable.” 

Further, at the meeting of the Southampton Publicity Club 
of May 4th, Mr. Buchanan Taylor, the publicity expert of 
Messrs. J. Lyons and Co., complained that our propaganda 
was “bureaucratic, cold-blooded and lacking in everything 
human or dramatic,” and that in America masses of German 
and Italian propaganda poured in on newspapers there, but 
nothing from Britain, and Mr. Pemberton remarked that com- 
petent experts in publicity were keen to advise the Govern- 
ment, but they were not wanted. 

The reason for this strange state of affairs is not far to 
seek. The Ullswater Commission recommended, in very 
different circumstances, that the B.B.C. should not become a 
Government Department, but should conduct its own affairs— 
doubtless a wise decision at the time. Consequently propa- 
ganda has been left in the hands of a gentlemen precipitated 
from another department of the B.B.C. into a propaganda 
section brought into being in a hurry. 

Now the well-known effect of Lord Northcliffe’s propaganda 
in the last War has been exhaustively and most competently 
analysed by Captain Sidney Rogerson in a book called 
Propaganda in the Next War, published by Messrs. Geoffrey 
Bles, Limited, of 37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, which I 
would recommend cordially for everyone’s consideration. I 
have never met the author, but with every one of his con- 
clusions I agree. Surely he, or somebody like him, with a 
specialist’s experience should be called in by the B.B.C,, or, 
if the Government want’to preserve the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, the Postmaster-General should invite the B.B.C. 
to call him in to advise or take charge. 

I have myself for a long time past been pressing for 
systematic broadcasting by members of English trades and 
professions to their opposite numbers in Germany. I think 
if once the German people were convinced that we have no 
quarrel with them, but only with their leaders’ policy, a war 
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would be improbable. Everyone will agree that no effective 
war is possible if the people are averse to it; and if the 
money spent by all nations on armaments had been devoted 
to the improvement of commerce and living conditions, the 
world might be a much happier place now than ever before. 

Finally, the Government is setting up dual purpose holiday 
camps, and a very good idea, too; but I have yet to learn 
that any Government Department has sought the advice of 
that energetic young Canadian, Mr. Butlin, who for practical 
purposes invented them, and whose unique experience in lay- 
ing them out and getting them to work should be invaluable. 

Adhesion to Departmental “ via trita via tuta” methods 
has its advantages no doubt, but the two most successful 
moves in the political situation have been Mr. Chamberlain’s 
direct visits in September last to the Fuhrer and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s direct telegram to the thirty-one European countries. 
If these had been left to “diplomatic channels” they would 
never have reached their objective in time—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., FRANK DAPHNE. 

The Dower House, 10 Charterhouse Square, 

Aldersgate, E.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Your timely article, “ Let Britain Speak,” raises the ques- 
tion whether Britain has anything to say. Our propaganda is 
mainly confined to negative statements: that we do not want 
war and do not wish to encircle Germany. Can we not have 
something more positive? Can we not adopt China’s motto, 
“ Resistance and Reconstruction ”? It is time that we told the 
world how we would propose that international life should be 
re-fashioned on the basis of justice. We talk vaguely about 
colonies but do not adumbrate a policy. Are we prepared to 
recommend international mandates? Have we any views on 
international federation? A policy on tariffs? Abrogation of 
international sovereignty? These matters continually crop up 
in conversation and are generally turned down as the visions 
of cranks. It is time to realise that the cranks are those who 
think we can go on in the old way. 

Propaganda is the duty of the Government, but must be 
based on the support of the people. Have we, as a nation, 
any vision as to how the world may be re-constructed on a basis 
of justice and sanity? I refuse to believe that the moral leader- 
ship of the world has passed from us for good. Let Britain 
speak.—Yours faithfully, HUMPHREY PAKINGTON. 

98 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—A Ministry of Information and Propaganda, broadcast- 
ing our aim, to remould all peoples in a régime of security and 
justice, would be excellent if words could be accompanied by 
deeds. As long, however, as the monetary and foreign trade 
policy of the Government remains what it is there is small 
chance of this desirable objective being reached. 

Security and justice for everyone when even in our own 
country the scandal of the Distressed Areas and the malnutri- 
tion of huge numbers of our weekly wage-earning class goes 
hand-in-hand with all our important industries. (armament 
firms excepted!) producing, for financial reasons alone, far 
less than their greatest possible output! Even if Hitler or 
Mussolini became as lambs I doubt if our Government would 
dare to stop rearmament for fear of an increase in the un- 
employment problem with which even now they are unable 
to cope. 

In the international field the urgent need exists for the 
calling of an economic conference which would confer on 
the development of the world’s resources when finance 
served industry and commerce instead of the reverse; a con- 
ference also which took steps to remove all trade barriers and 
to relieve the wants of nations like Italy which, even if they 
disarmed, could neither produce for themselves nor import in 
exchange for their rather limited and unacceptable exports all 
the goods and services they require. But what chance of 
such a conference with a Government partly dependent on 
Customs dues for its revenue; quite unable to face the 
problem of imports causing unemployment in a few home in- 
dustries; and determined on no account to stop the currency 
gambling and buying by private individuals and organisations 
which is so disturbing to foreign trade? And what chance 
of the solution of Italy’s problem when the Government’s 
financial advisers readily sanction the creation of hundreds of 


‘who in this country receives treatment at times resembling 
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millions of new money for the employment of our People in th 
production of high explosives as “gifts” to our ft: : 
neighbours in the next war; but would hold up their hands in 
holy horror at the mere idea of creating the money for the 
employment of our people--and those of other nations—in the 
production of gifts of goods that Italians need and cannot 
otherwise obtain in sufficient quantities?—Yours very truly 

Endsleigh, Tavistock. Tavistock. 


THEOLOGY FOR BOY SCOUTS 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—On November 22nd Lord Somers, the Deputy Chie 
Scout, circulated newspapers asking them to give “the Widest 
possible publicity ” to a notice by the Boy Scouts Association 
which “wished to emphasise that no member of the Scout 
Movement can belong to any organisation, social or political 
which denies the existence of God.” He called attention tg 
the words of the Scout promise, “I promise on my honour to 
do my best to do my duty to God.” 

No similar circular went to Scoutmasters (who are the en. 
rolling officers) and, as I am one, I sought information from the 
General Secretary of the Boy Scouts Association. His reply 
on January 9th said I had been “ misinformed as no circular 
had been issued in connexion with the Scout Promise.” | 
found that this was hardly the case and wrote again, receiving 
this time an admission that the circular had been sent to the 
Press by Lord Somers. 

The reference to “organisations denying the existence of 
God ” seemed clearly to have a political rather than a theo. 
logical implication. A further letter to the Secretary brought 
at first an attempt to avoid any detailed answer, but at length 
I obtained a reply on March 29th. It told of a remarkable 
policy, the existence of which must be unknown within or 
outside the Movement. The Secretary wrote as follows: 

(1) An agnostic may not be a Scout. A boy cannot, he said, 
be an agnostic, but a man “who is a victim of honest doubt 
and is making a definite attempt to seek Faith would be 
accepted, but not if he was content with his agnosticism.” 
(Your readers are of course aware that the Movement contains 
Scoutmasters of all ages, as well as thousands of young men, 
“ Rovers,” whose theology and thought differ widely.) 

(2) A Scout, if he lives in the “Western World,” must 
believe in a personal God. If, however, he lives in the East 
and is, for example, a Buddhist, he need not do 50, 
Apparently, therefore, the kind of God a Scout must believe 
in depends on his meridian of longitude. 

(3) “ Marxists” (i.e., Communists) are an organisation 
falling under the definition in Lord Somers’ circular. 

(4) Pantheism is not encouraged by the Scout Movement 
though the Scout authorities “would not concern themselves 
with it where it exists within an established religion ” ; pro- 
viding the Scout is a member of that religion, it becomes “a 
matter for the ecclesiastical authorities.” 

I was informed that the “accepted definition of ‘God’ is 
a supreme Being who is the controlling power of the Universe 
and is entitled to worship and obedience.” To most people 
that is probably an adequate definition and one which supports 
them in life. But it is not adequate to metaphysically-minded 
men. Among the thousands of conscientious Scoutmasters 
there must be many to whom this definition is not acceptable. 
Are such men forbidden to become Scouts? 

This new attempt by the present officials of the Association 
to define the theology and politics permitted to a Scout is 
scarcely calculated to enlarge the movement. Were our Chief 
Scout, Lord Baden-Powell, in good health, it is difficult to 
believe that the circular to the Press would have been sent. 
Why stir up needlessly such controveries? Have the Executive 
learned nothing from History? Do they not know that 
Englishmen refuse to be dictated to about these things? 

But the attempt by Headquarters appears also insincere. 
The quarry which they are hunting is not so much the 
unorthodox religious thinker. It is, I suggest, the Communist, 


that meted out to Jews in Germany. It may not be generally 
known that the British Communist Party does not forbid its 
members to believe in a Transcendental God. 

On April 28th the General Secretary wrote that “Lord 
Somers has asked me to say that any person who can 
conscientiously make the Scout Promise is eligible for 
membership of the Movement.” So it may be presumed that 
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the General Secretary’s theological requirements are no longer 
operative. But an answer is still withheld to the question 
whether a Communist may be a Scout, a silence which is not 
helpful to the Movement’s enrolling officers. I am not a 
Communist, but do not see why they should be denied fair 


lay. 

: ssl Baden-Powell’s Boy Scout Movement is perhaps 
the best achievement of this country since the beginning of 
the century. To insist upon burdening its members with 
controversial tests is folly and a grave disservice to the Nation. 


—I am, &c., E. N. MOZzLey, 
Lynwood, Ripon. Lieutenant-Colonel, late R.E. 
CANCER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—In the article “Cancer: A New Approach,” the author 
says, “ The fact is we do not know what is the matter with 
the cancer cell” and that “ Kogl has discovered one of the 
fundamental facts known about cancer.” 

I beg to differ with him. We do know what is the matter 
with the cancer cell, and Kogl’s “discovery,” which has 
received such very gratifying recognition, is a confirmation of 
what John Beard, then Reader in Zoology at Edinburgh, 
discovered more than a generation ago. Beard’s is the only 
theory that will account for the behaviour of the cancer cell, 
either that of those derived from the epithelial or endothelial 
tissues-carcinomata or those derived from connective tissues- 
sarcomata. 

Beard’s theory is that the cancer cell behaves like the cells 
which develop after the egg is fertilised, which can digest their 
way into the maternal uterine tissues. Beard stated quite 
definitely that the proteins of these cells were the opposite 
stereoisomers of those of the maternal cells turning polarised 
light to the right instead of to the left. He said that these 
cells represented a very reduced non-sexual generation -just as 
the sexual generation was reduced in the higher plants. From 
one or more germ cells of the asexual generation the new 
sexual generation arises. 

This is the only theory that will reasonably account for the 
Dionne quintuplets, for instance. Doyen and Forbes Robert- 
son asserted that carcinoma was produced by staphylococci. 
Professor Leyton and Dr. Helen Layton that sarcomata were 
produced by streptothrices. They were quite right, but did 
not explain how they acted. - The explanation has been given 
by me; they “fertilise” the nucleus of the cell in their virus 
phases, producing the same change of nature and behaviour 
as the head of the spermatozoon does in the egg-cell. If the 
cancer tissue is properly cultivated I have shown and demon- 
strated that the microbial phase can always be grown and also 
that inoculation with the antigen (vaccine) of this phase can 
make the cancer disappear. The description of the experi- 
mental work demonstrating this theory can be seen in my 
book The True Nature of Viruses.—Yours faithfully, 

22 Park Square East, W. M. CRrRoFTon. 

Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


“EYEWITNESS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Will you kindly allow me to correct two considerable 
errors of fact in Miss Shiela Grant Duffs review of my book 
Eyewitness in Czecho-Slovakia? 

In the first place the review says that I “omit all mention 
of Lord Runciman’s report.” This is quite incorrect, since 
on pages 154—I60 of my book there is a detailed analysis of 
Lord Runciman’s recommendations regarding Czech foreign 
policy, and there are quotations from the report on pp. 155, 
157, 158, and 169. I do not understand how this can be 
called omitting all mention of the report. 

The second point is Miss Duff’s alleged citation from my 
book. She says: “Mr. Henderson ends his pre-March 
epilogue with the quotation from a Czech official: ‘It should 
be generally recognised, and immediately and officially declared, 
that the essential condition for all negotiations with Germany 
must be the evacuation of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia 
by the Nazis.’ ” 

The end of the epilogue referred to actually reads (on 
p. 300); “Perhaps it was not mere bravado when a Czech 
Official said to me: ‘ You know, we are already preparing our 
documents for. the next Peace Conference.’ ” 

Miss Duff's “citation” appears nowhere in my bosk, nor 


have I written elsewhere the words attributed to my pen, and 
I am completely at a loss to understand where Miss Duff 
found them. 

I should be grateful if you would publish the above 
corrections.—I am, yours faithfully, 

182 High Holborn, W.C.1. ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 


“RIDE TO BATTLE” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—May I be permitted to answer one statement made by 
your reviewer of my book, Ride to Battle? 

He says that I “ viewed the whole position of the Hungarian 
minorities through the eyes of the young lieutenant” who 
acted as my guide for part of my November journey down 
the Czech frontier. And that my estimate was a Nazi one. 

In fact, I viewed this question through my own eyes—aided 
by evidence on the spot, also by talks with all kinds of 
people, many of them chance-met, without the presence of 
any guide. At least 200 of such conversations (at a rough 
guess) are reported verbatim. Very few have any Nazi trend. 

The fact that I did not also visit the Czech side of the 
disputed frontier does not mean that I did not judge the 
question impartially. Certainly I did—more so than any of 
the pro-Czech writers I have so far read, most of whom 
have not seriously considered the Hungarian claims at all. 

Hoping that with your accustomed fairness you may find 
space for this correction.—Yours faithfully, 

SYLVIA STEVENSON. 

53b Queen’s Gardens, London, W. 2. 


AN INCIDENT IN GERMANY 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Some years ago—it was during that now almost for- 
gotten era known as the Armistice—I spent some months in 
post-War Germany. 

Wandering one afternoon around the outskirts of Stuttgart, 
I lost my way, and being unable to find it, I appealed to a 
German workman to help me retrace my steps back to the 
Marquaart Hotel. The man carried a bag of tools on his 
back. “With pleasure,” he said, “and if the Gniadige Frau 
will allow me, I will, myself, show her the way.” We walked 
together for about a mile, the man chatting to me about his 
work, his family and the improvements in Stuttgart, &c. 
Finally we arrived at a tram terminus, and the man offered, 
“if I wished, to further accompany me on the tram, as it was 
a complicated journey.” I thanked him, but said I could not 
further trespass on his time, and we parted—never to meet 
again. 

This was just one of many such kindnesses meted out to me 
—one of the enemy people during my stay. 

I ask myself, is not this friendly spirit still somewhere in 
the German mind?—I know it is, I cannot bring myself to 
think otherwise.—Yours faithfully, ANNE KENNINGTON. 

18 Harcourt Terrace, S.W.10. 


SPANIARDS IN MEXICO 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In a few days 1,800 Spanish refugees will be sailing 
for Mexico in the first Pilgrim Ship, to start a new life 
in a new land. They have been drawn from all the concen- 
tration camps in France, and families reunited at last are 
setting out with courage and hope. 

After their hardships in the retreat and in the camps they 
are almost all in need of medical care. This the Spanish 
Medical Aid Committee has undertaken to provide. Sick 
bays on the ship are being fitted up, medical stores are being 
bought, and the Spanish doctors accompanying them are 
being supplied with the necessary instruments and equipment 
to enable them to function effectively on the ship and when 
they reach their new home. 

For this we are committed to an expendituce of over £500. 
This is in addition to the assistance we are giving to those 
still in the camps and settlements in France. We have sent 
them medicaments, disinfectants, soap, clothing and milk foods 
for typhoid patients, and are collaborating in a scheme 
whereby three mobile dispensaries tour the camps and 
settlements in France. May we appeal again for help to 
enable us to continue this work?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE JEGER, 


69 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. Organising Secretary. 
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LOOKING FORWARD IN NUTRITION 


By V. H. MOTTRAM 


THE dietitian and the social worker who as the result of a 
decade spent in trying to improve the standard of diet in 
great Britain are pessimistic about the outcome of their efforts 
may well rise from the perusal of this book, saying 
“ Nevertheless, it moves! ” The undoubted impression given 
by the authors in their survey of the food habits of the last 
five centuries in Great Britain is that things have vastly 
improved. Possibly only in one respect do they think that a 
retrograde movement has been made, and that is in the 
change over from stone-ground to roller-milled flour, from 
whole-meal bread to “synthetic” brown bread, and from 
bread made with whole meal from which the bran has been 
screened to bread made from the -white flour resulting from 
the second and third “ break” in the roller process of milling 
wheat. Upon that point, which is a minor point, there may 
be two opposing points of view in the dietetic world, but at 
least this will be granted: that, if a man knows what he is 
about, it does not matter whether he eats whole-meal or white 
bread. The trouble is that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
‘hundred he does not know, and- that in many this lack of 
knowledge is a detriment in the feeding of the individual, the 
family and the nation. How can we set about the education 
of the nation in dietetics? 


Quite the most exciting and interesting part of this book is 
the chapter in which the authors close their “ Looking Back- 
ward ” down the arches of the years and sum up the position 
today. There are there many striking and provocative state- 
ments with which, however, nearly everyone interested in 
dietetics will agree. They are provocative only to those who 
from ignorance, apathy and an official-minded hatred of doing 
anything new would leave the problem of the feeding of the 
people well alone. Here are two such provocative statements 
juxtaposed. “It is fair to say that there is no problem of 
nutrition in England today.” “An astonishing feature of the - 
many discussions on nutrition which are heard on all sides 
today is the reluctance on the part of some of the experts, and 
a not inconsiderable proportion of the higher ranks of 
administrative officials, to admit that malnutrition is respon- 
sible for poor physique and ill-health among the working- 
classes today.” The authors mean by this that we know 
enough about nutrition to say what is an optimal diet and 
what is not; that there are means which need but energy, 
drive and a knowledge of economics and agriculture by which 
the foods necessary for an optimal diet could be produced 
and brought to the people, and. that. it is only ignorance and 
inertia in high quarters which prevent that being done. It is 
an unescapable conclusion that we must educate our masters. 


This is by no means an original remark. It was made m 
connexion with dietetics in the final report on Nutrition of the 
Technical Commission of the League of Nations. Until we 
educate ourselves and our politicians in the principles of 
dietetics we shall never be able to get a sound nutritional policy 
for the nation. Should anyone think this a wild and extra- 
vagant statement, he is invited to read the chapter in this 
book entitled The War, when he will realise that nothing but 
the outspoken memoranda of the Royal Society Food (War) 
Committee saved us from the disastrous food policies adopted 
by the Central European powers and Italy, where officialdom 
overrode the scientist even more than it does in Great 
Britain. Among the other subjects raised in this last —- 





The Englishman’s Food, A History of Five Contino of 


Diet. By J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham. (Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


of the book are the overwhelming case to be made out for the 
compulsory pasteurisation of milk and the attitude of the 
Board of Education (circulars No. 1347 and 1443) to the pro- 
vision of free milk to children coming from families with 
incomes below a definite level. We are still rubbing our eyes 
over the pusillanimity of our rulers in the face of the oppo- 
sition to compulsory pasteurisation and their inhumanity in 
regard to free milk. The authors rightly state “The experts 
are convinced that the national physique and general health 
would be greatly benefited by a large: increase in the con- 
sumption of dairy produce, fruit and vegetables, and it is 
probable that they will before long express the unanimous 
opinion that there is a national obligation to see that no child 
goes without these essential foods because its parents are too 
poor to buy them.” 

The campaign for physical fitness is only another example 
of the way in which those who “run” us put the cart before 
the. horse. .Since half the people in this country are wrongly 
fed—t:e., are in a state of physiological malnutrition—any 
imposition of physical training upon them will push them 
still further below the normal level, for if there is anything 
certain in physiology and in preventive medicine it is that 
nutrition is the basis of physical fitness. There is a dearth 
of teachers of physical training, so a training college is en- 
dowed to meet the artificially created demand, but we hear 
nothing of the much more urgent need for the endowment of 
schools for the training of teachers of the principles of nutri- 
tion! If any thought is given to the matter it is assumed, 
perhaps, by the Ministries of Education and Health that the 
colleges of domestic science are adequate and that between 
them and the newspapers we learn enough of nutrition. 


But how are we to educate ourselves in dietetics? That the 
people are thirsty for it is evidenced by the spate of books 
published on the subject and by the way they crowd to any 
lecture on diet. Of provision for sound teaching of dietetics 
to the people in this country there is practically none. 
Between the research worker in dietetics in the laboratory and 
the man in the street there are no liaison officers ; there are 
few who can translate the technicalities of proteins, calories, in- 
organic elements and vitamins, into terms of chops, tomatoes 
and milk puddings. Mons. Emile Aymoz, maitre chef des 
cuisines of the Dorchester Hotel, in an address to the Chil- 
dren’s Minimum Council, said, “There is for the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Education the urgent problem of 
educating the masses in the science of nutrition. Oxford and 
Cambridge should establish Chairs in the science of Nutri- 
tion, Gastronomy and Food Economy, and send out into the 
world men and women qualified to teach these subjects to the 
young girls in elementary schools, secondary schools, and in 
girls’ public schools.” While we can agree with what so 
eminent a practical dietitian as Mons. Aymoz says, may we add 
that it is rather in the younger universities in the great cities 
that such chairs are needed, and that it should be understood 
that the holders of such chairs should not be content to speak 
merely ex cathedra, but should go down into the market place, 
and the welfare centres, and the schools and the factory canteens 
and preach sound nutrition? It is true that we are slowly, all 
too slowly, building up a group of people, the British Dietetic 
Association, who can in their spare time spread the knowledge 
of nutrition ; but at the present time our main need is endow- 
ment by benevolent millionaires of schools of dietetics with 
full-time liaison officers in food education. Only so can we 
hope to enlighten the people; only so can we educate our 
masters. 
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EUROPE AGAIN 


European Jungle. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


. 6d. 

phan of Europe. By Michael Burn. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
“ALMOST anyone with a littk intelligence and spare time 
who reads the newspapers can write a tolerable book on 
foreign affairs—almost anyone has.” Thus Mr. Burn in the 
preface to The Labyrinth of Europe. Most reviewers of 
non-fictional books during the last twelve months would 
agree. The spate of articles, lectures and books on modern 
Europe has been overwhelming, and as long as the huge un- 
answered question-mark continues to hang over us and to 
dominate our conversations the spate will, I suppose, continue 
gnd be absorbed. 

Part of the writing which has made this flood has had as 
its burden the shrill and oft-repeated phrase, “I told you 
so,” combined with a kind of sulky pleasure on the part of 
its authors as they survey the general perplexity. Neither 
of the two books reviewed here is in this category, but they 
are two contrasting examples of the more readable and serious 
kind of literature on this subject. Major Yeats-Brown is 
moved by a genuine if somewhat hastily expressed passion 
to correct the misunderstandings which he believes to cloud 
our view of Europe. Mr. Burn, with fewer years, less first- 
hand experience and greater objectivity, is anxious to give us 
the detached observations of a clear head engaged for the last 
three years upon the foreign affairs of a London newspaper. 
Major Yeats-Brown’s book is the more readable; Mr. Burn’s 
the more—well, not serious, but cool-headed and reliable. 

Major Yeats-Brown in European Jungle has amongst many 
others one main object of attack, and let it be said at once 
that at least one reviewer wishes him well in it. There is ‘a 
type of journalism in this country built upon pornography, 
sensationalism and mass inferiority complex which also con- 
cerns itself with the dissemination of political hate; this, under- 
and overstatement about foreign affairs, can have one 
object only—War. Tales of lust, murder and trivial absurdity 
—murdered blonde found naked in ditch; plumber fails at 
spelling-bee—have always been saleable. Their sale only 
becomes generally dangerous when malice and hatred are 
thrown in with this particular pound of tea. It is against 
this kind of journalism that Major Yeats-Brown tilts ; and to 
convince or at least persuade those who are influenced by it 
that there is another side to the question is his object. Major 
Yeats-Brown is not an ordinary man. But it is the ordinary 
men (so grossly misled and deceived as he sees it) that he 
wishes for his audience. His genuine feeling, his persuasive 
style of writing, and the absence of condescension in his 
manner should do much to gain their ear. 

The world is not entirely made up out of ordinary men, 
however, and I am afraid that there are well-informed liberal 
writers, for some of whom Major Yeats-Brown has liking and 
respect, who will not let him get away with it easily if they 
have this book to review. Objecting as they do to the main 
argument of his defence of Fascism in Italy, Portugal and 
Germany, and of the new Spain, and to his fear of Com- 
munism, they will not concern themselves with the many good 
things which he has to say, but will concentrate on the errors 
of fact and judgement which he has committed in the speed 
in which his book has apparently been revised. However 
sincere and sound your general argument may be, it is foolish 
to expose it to attack if pedantry can discover in it mistakes 
or rash statements, no matter how small or unimportant to 
your main theme. Even on so minor a point as the mis- 
spelling of a name your opponent can build the suspicion that 
you don’t know what you are talking about. 

There are many who, while suspicious of the pontificating 
correspondence columns of The Times, would welcome a 
genuine and popular antidote to the mass of cant and malice 
with which so much of the propaganda of the lower Left is 
disfigured in this country. They will be the first to regret that 
in his anxiety to get his book before the public Major Yeats- 
Brown should have given so many handles to his antagonistic 
critics. It would be tedious to go into them in detail here. 
One may question his description of Lenin’s paper, in which 
Stalin is mentioned, as a “ testament,” his loose generalisations 
about certain pre-Revolution and Revolution events in Russia, 
and we can safely leave the occasional small mistakes about 
names and people to the pedants. But it is difficult indeed 
to defend his inclusion in the list of world-wide Communist 


misdeeds of the burning of the Reichstag by Van der Lubbe 
and the protests against the hanging of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
It may be true that the Reichstag was destroyed by Com- 
munist machinations and that Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty. 
But, to say the least of it, these matters are still doubtful. 
And it is certain that most of the indignation about the Boston 
hanging was concerned with the real question in people’s minds 
about the guilt of the two, and the inhuman suspense, lasting 
over a period of years, which they had to endure. While there 
is so much other evidence at hand about the international 
activity of Communism, it is a tactical error to drag in two 
such cases as these. 

Having made these reservations, it only remains for one 
to praise the readability of Major Yeats-Brown’s book and 
to assure those who already share his deeply held views about 
Spain, Germany, Italy and Russia that they will find here 
much to support them. Those who do not share need not fear 
any apoplectic fits from rage if they honestly read this book. 
“The Fascist mentality” of the popular view is entirely 
lacking in it. His is an interesting mind and a likeable one. 
He has travelled much, observed much, talked much and 
listened much. His accounts of what he has seen and heard, 
viewed always through his own intense preoccupation, are 
amongst the best parts of the book, and even the most opposed 
ought not to find them dull. 

Mr. Burn’s book is less argumentative and has fewer faults. 
It is written by an extremely well-informed young man in a 
slightly pompous style, but with remarkable balance of judge- 
ment. It again is directed at the ordinary man and also is 
an attempt to get him to clear his mind of cant—the cant in 
this case being the tendency to label himself unchangeably 
and ideologically Left or Right. It is more of a history book 
than a political tract; a history of the present time and 
troubles viewed from the objective standpoint of someone at 
the nerve-centre of news in London rather than from the man 
on the spot. It is sometimes rather heavy going, but is none 
the less valuable for that. MICHAEL MuRRAY. 


THE NEAR-EASTERN QUESTION 


South-Eastern Europe. A Political and Economic Survey. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs. §s.) 
TuIs survey, which covers Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Greece, Bulgaria and Turkey, is extraordinarily useful 
and the material is presented with a pleasantly dispassionate 
precision. It is, moreover, rich in statistical tables and maps. 
After the upheavals of 1938 and of the spring of 1939, with 
their far-reaching repercussions in South-Eastern Europe, it is 
particularly valuable to have this guiding thread through the 


‘labyrinth. 


The very need for such a book has strewn the path of its 
authors with difficulties, not least of which has been to catch 
up with events without misrepresenting them. In practice 











SHELL County Guides 


Shell Guides show counties as they really are. They 
discover unknown and beautiful villages and are 
candid about recognised ‘ beauty spots’ if they have 
ceased to be beautiful. The authors, are not obsessed 
with mediaeval ruins, piscinae and earthworks. If a 
thing is worth mentioning they mention it, whatever its 
date. Distinguished artists such as John Nash, Paul 
Nash and John Piper have written Guides and illus- 
trated them with their own drawings and photographs. 
Shell Guides are thorough, have many pages of coloured 


3" maps, hundreds of original views and are never 
written in guide-bookese. Shell Guides to the following 
counties have so far been published. 

BUCKS, CORNWALL, DERBYSHIRE, DEVON 
DORSET, HAMPSHIRE, KENT, NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM, OXON, SOMERSET, WEST COAST 
OF SCOTLAND, WILTSHIRE. 3/6 each 


Also a Guide to SAILING ON THE SOUTH COAST — 5/- 
Published by Faber & Faber. On sale at all Booksellers 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE and SHROPSHIRE 
will be ready shortly 
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it has been possible to bring the account of political happenings 
up to date, but without an altogether satisfactory estimate of 
their more slowly emerging economic consequences; the 
political survey, that is to say, covers the final elimination of 
Czecho-Slovakia, though its economic counterpart is based on 
the situation before March 15th, 1939. This lack of balance 
is unfortunate but clearly inevitable. 

A few minor comments may not be out of place with 
regard, first of all, to the political side of this Survey. It 
has not, I think, been made sufficiently clear in England that 
M. Imrédy, who had always been regarded here as a skilful 
financier fully alive to the evils of National Socialism, had in 
February become undesirable, from Admiral Horthy’s point 
of view, because he had virtually gone over to “ Hungarism.” 
Today M. Imrédy has recovered from the shock of discover- 
ing Jewish blood in his veins and is working in association 
with notorious pro-Nazi politicians. In parenthesis it may be 
added that the German occupation of Prague is thought to 
have cured most Hungarian officers of their pro-Nazi sym- 
pathies. - Recent contact with South-Eastern Europe may also 
compel one to question the statement made in the Survey 
about the Rumanian Front of National Rebirth, viz., that 
“the German, Hungarian and Bulgarian minorities have joined 
it under favourable conditions which allow them to carry 
on their own social and cultural activities”—that is not the 
view of these minorities, at any rate, though it is true that 
the raison d’étre of a minority often appears to be complaint. 
The account of the Yugoslav situation leaves little to be desired 
except perhaps a correction of the statement that the 
Pribicevi¢ party, which is surely one of Precani Serbs, is 
Croatian. Finally, the analysis of the attitude of South- 
Eastern Europe towards the Western Powers since Munich 
is more optimistic than the impression received by most 
travellers before Great Britain took steps towards conscription, 
without which her declarations and guarantees were regarded 
with scepticism. 

Germany’s economic pressure since Hitler went to Prague 
has become greater in South-Eastern Europe, and it is with 
this development that the Survey has not had time to keep 
up, though it has been able to indicate coming trends. For 
the Reich regards the German - Rumanian Treaty of 
March 23rd, 1939, as a precedent for long-term agreements 
for technical collaboration, and it will not easily abandon the 
monopolistic demands which preceded the Treaty. The 
political disappearance of the Czechs increases the influence 
of German capital at the Resita steel works in Rumania and 
increases Germany’s capital investments in Yugoslavia from 
something over 800 million dinars (as stated in the Survey) 
to 1,500 million dinars, t.e., from about Io per cent. to 19 per 
cent. of the total private foreign investment in that country. 
Industrial capital in the hands of members of the German 
minorities in Rumania and Yugoslavia is not unimportant, 
and for practical purposes should be added to the estimates 
of Germany’s financial assets today. Finally, Germany’s policy 
of offering preferential prices and at the same time insisting 
upon a rising rate of exchange for the mark is being pursued 
with increased determination and seems to be weakening the 
South-Eastern currencies, especially the dinar. 

It would be ungracious, however, to raise these points 
except as small addenda to the admirable work which Chatham 
House has again done. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 


The Validity of Christian Belief. By W.B. Selbie. (Nicholson 
and Watson. §5s.) 


Dr. SELBIE has contributed this volume to the “ International 
Library of Christian Knowledge,” a. collection of books which 
seems to aim at providing for both the student of theology 
and the general reader. This book is intended for the latter 
and is, in effect, a short manual of Christian apologetics written 
from a “moderate liberal” standpoint and without technicali- 
ties. It may be said at once that it is a highly competent 
piece of work. No one has better qualifications for such a 
task than Dr. Selbie, who knows the subject matter with a 
familiarity only to be obtained by many years’ lecturing on 
it, and knows, too, the way to expound it always on the level 
of the inquiring but non-expert mind. Inevitably the chapters 
have a certain superficiality. The whole range of Christian 
belief cannot be discussed in just over 150 pages without 
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passing lightly over some deep problems. As might be ex. 
pected, Dr. Selbie lays great stress on spiritual freedom. J; is, 
he holds, “the very breath of life” for Christianity ; nor wil] 
he allow that any conclusions of time past should be made 
“impositions of faith,” I do not quite understand Dr. Selbie’s 
attitude towards “dogma.” In more than one passage he 
seems to repudiate a dogmatic creed, and yet, I think, he 
himself holds a dogma in the sense that he asserts there are 
some beliefs which are essential to Christianity. Thus when 
he comes to deal with the Person of Christ he states 4 
doctrine which is substantially the same as that of the Council 
of Chalcedon. 

Like a great many other liberal theologians, Dr. Selbie 
does not really accept an wundogmatic Christianity; he 
thinks that some of the dogmas held by some Christians 
are not parts of the Christian faith, and that other dogmas, 
which are elements of the faith, might be started in a manner 
more intelligible to modern people. It is, I think, important 
to get clear on this question of dogmatic religion. Dr. Selbie 
rightly argues that “it is necessary to meet the quite legitimate 
demand for absolute honesty and sincerity in the expression 
of religious truth,” and that failure to do this is a cause of 
the loss to the Church of some intelligent persons ; but it is 
equally true that there is “a quite legitimate demand ” to know 
what Christianity means, what propositions it asserts and 
stands by. The answer to the demand must come, whether 
we use the word or not, in the form of dogma. There is 
no doubt where Dr. Selbie really stands in this matter. He 
decisively rejects every kind of “reduced Christology,” and 
the book as a whole is a lucid exposition of the main 
articles of the Catholic faith, The emphasis throughout is 
upon “religious experience” and its evidential value. In 
advocating this approach I should agree with Dr. Selbie, but 
I feel that there is a certain sense of being left “in the air” 
when the method is applied on the proportion of this book. 
This, no doubt, is because we are not given the rest of the 
story. We do not see how the religious experience fits in with 
the totality of experience. In other words, we inave no general 
philosophy of existence on which to base our reliance upon 
the religious consciousness. This does not mean that Dr. Selbie 
has not such a philosophy—of course he has—but simply that 
the scale of his book precluded him from giving it to us. 

W. R. MATTHEws. 


TONKS 


The Life of Henry Tonks. 


By Joseph Hone. 
Heinemann. 16s.) 


(William 
Mr. Hone came to know his present subject when at work 
upon that perpetual attraction, irritation and comic puzzle to 
Tonks, George Moore. Under his guidance Tonks made a 
last excursion, a pilgrimmage, to “ The Lake ” and remains of 
Moore Hall. The scene enchanted him as much as the “ Book 
of Kells,” that misguided monument of tortuous ingenuity, 
roused his detestation. There was never any question about 
things, or the people, he liked, or could not abide. No man 
more fully earned and enjoyed his friendships, and he culti- 
vated them in absence by sustained correspondence. To this 
in later years, reversing the usual order of an artist’s day, 
he gave himself after breakfast, then took a walk and, after 
early luncheon, painted while the light lasted. Mr. Hone has 
diligently traced out such collections of letters as have been 
preserved, and these are the chief source for a very full 
biography. One from the inner circle of Tonks’s friends, 
Mrs. St. John Hutchinson, contributes a sympathetic sketch 
by way of introduction, and Mr. Collins Baker, whose devotion 
as artistic executor and legatee brought him from California 
to weed and distribute the considerable accumulation of 
drawings and studies in “ Vale Studio B,” adds an account 
and dated list of Tonks’s production and exhibited works. 
There are twenty-four illustrations, not counting reproductions 
of letter-scribbles. 

In addition to letters, two documents from Tonks’s hand 
were available for his biographer. The first was the sketch, 
“Wander Years,” he wrote for Art Work, describing his home, 
school and hospital life up to the appointment at the Slade 
School that followed his studies at Westminster under Brown. 
The second was a journal of his adventures in Russia with 
General Ironside’s forces in 1919. Attached as he was to his 
egular bachelor life and professional work, Tonks was too 
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Sir Arthur John Gielgud 
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“He is blessed with a prose style which 
perfectly conveys the processes of a balanced, “4 vividly interesting autobiography.” 


lucid and cogent mind.”—Yorkshire Post. —Sunday Times (G. B. Stern). 





“4s readable as Recovery.”—Listener. 
“A model of its kind.” —Sunday Referee. 
“4 stimulating book . . . Rich in model of its kin unday Refere 


constructive ideas.”,—Times Lit. Supp. ; : : . ‘ 
“He writes with integrity, without 


“Written with a clarity, and sometimes . ae 

ele flamboyance, and with great precision.” 

eloquence of style which will secure and 

hold the attention even of a_ hostile 
reader.” —Observer. 


over 100 pages 8s. 6d. illustrated 12s. 6d. 





—The Listener (Ivor Brown). 


CHATEAUBRIAND 
JOAN EVANS 


The life of a man who achieved eminence as a writer, distinction as a politician, 
and respect as a man of honour. 12s. 6d. 


THEOBALD WOLFE TONE 
FRANK MacDERMOT 


A scholarly yet lively account of the romantic career of the famous Irish revolu- 
tionary and diarist. Illustrated, 15s. 


PERSONAL EFFECTS 
BARBARA WILLARD 


*¢ 4 pleasure to read.”——Sunday Times. ‘“ Fresh, lively and engrossing.”’——Times. 


7s. 6d. 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR 
SEAN O’CASEY 


“ The book, from beginning to end, is alive with gusto, vigour, love and hatred.” 


—Howard Spring (Evening Standard ). 10s. 6d. 


Prices are net, 
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ardent a patriot to be content with these in war-time. He 
served in hospitals abroad and at home, did valuable work 
in recording facial injuries and restoration, drew and painted 
as a “War Artist” in the West, and finally went off to 
Archangel and beyond in the same capacity. He showed 
remarkable pluck and endurance in perils by land and sea, 
and contrived to bring back the pastels and other drawings 
now in the War Museum. 


The War drew Tonks in another way from his absorption in 
the drawing of girl-models and the anxious elaboration of a 
luminous integument for them and the accompanying 
bric-a-brac. He turned a saidonic eye on our political leaders 
and the American President, and in those caricatures the 
simplified techique of strong outline and colour-wash set free 
a remarkable gift for the composition of figures in action— 
improvisations thrown off on a Sunday morning. When he 
went back to painting the vein of humorous observation was 
applied to his Chelsea coterie with very happy results. These, 
the “ Birdcage” at the Ashmolean, the “ Fortune-Teller,” the 
“Lady at Mer Toilet,” and various pastels will keep a corner 
for him in the English School. 


Painting, for Tonks, was not only an enchantment, but a 
duty: he held that a teacher should keep himself fresh by 
practice. It was teaching, under Brown, that had opened 
paradise for him, allowing him to turn his back on surgery, 
and the date, 1892, when that remarkable partnership began, 
was a critical one not only for Tonks, but for English drawing. 
The New English Art Club had been established as an 
exhibiting centre for the independents of the time; for the 
future it was essential that the Slade School should be 
captured and occupied. The fight was a close one; one 
candidate, Yeames, was heavily backed by the Academy, 
but we had a supporter on the Board, Prof. W. P. Ker, and 
Charles Furse supplied effective ammunition from __ his 
experience of schools. Finally John Sargent, convinced that 


the friend he nad been sponsoring was out of the running, 
was induced to wire at the last moment in favour of Brown, 
When Brown retired in 1917 Tonks 


and turned the scale. 
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Help or Hindrance ? 
. By * HENRY HARRISON, O.BE, MC. 
> 

The book of the hour 10/6 net (Just out) 
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% Author of “Ireland and the British Empire, 
1937" of which Professor A. Berriedale Keith 
wrote in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “To 
this earnest plea for reconciliation of the United 
4 Kingdom and the Irish Free State, in view of the 
< danger of a European War, in which Irish 
“ hostility would be a serious menace to British 
p security, the author brings high credentials. An 
3 Irish Nationalist, a friend and vindicator of 
> Parnell, he was wounded in the Great War and 

as Secretary of the Irish Dominion League loyally 
. supported the treaty of 1921. Ever since he has 
S © endeavoured to present the Irish position clearly 
and fairly to the British people and his new work 
deserves the fullest consideration by all those who 
wish to form a sound judgment on a serious issue." 
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became Professor, and continued in command till 1930. The 
result of their teaching is written in a line of gifted Pupils 
from Augustus John onwards. : 


Tonks was not only a Teacher and a Painter; he was 
also a Character, who mad> his presence felt in any society 
Crusty and formidable in his outer shell, and intolerant of 
humbug, artistic or critical, he launched with zest into cop. 
versation when the company was congenial. He had an 
honest mind and wide range of interest, a direct speech with 
no pruderies, a glowing centre of adoration~for greatness 
and delight in its oddities. Of all this, vivid in the memory 
of his intimates, something may be caught from Mr. Hone’s 
pages, though necessarily in paler reflection. 


D. S. MacCott. 


GENIUS AND DREAM 


Behold, This Dreamer. By Walter de la Mare. 
Faber. 21s.) 

One of the many ideas which a materialistic age has weakened 
and depressed is the idea of personality. This is reckoned 
nowadays in terms of difference, even of oddity. One can 
become a personality by wearing two hats. Yet men of great 
personality are remarkable less for differing from their fellow- 
men than for resembling a very large number of them. They 
are unique in virtue of what they comprehend, not of what 
they exclude. Even if they display marked idiosyncrasy, it is 
not the idiosyncrasy that gives them their quality. It is the 
multitudes whom they contain. However spectacular their 
achievements, they show their value in quiescence even more 
than in activity. They ARE. T. E. Lawrence was loved by 
people of all kinds, including numbers to whom his exploits 
could mean nothing. The luminous goodness of A. E. was 
apparent when he sat reading a newspaper. 


(Faber and 


In this way, Mr. de la Mare’s genius is nowhere more 
strongly expressed than through this anthology. An antho- 
logy is an act of comprehension: and, when every guest has 
been chosen with a fine taste, the assembly is a clear portrait 
of the host. Here is what one of our shrewdest and most 
sensitive minds feels and thinks upon a subject which has no 
boundaries. What are dreams? What lies beyond conscious- 
ness, below and above it? ‘To what tides does the mind’s 
harbour open in sleep? Where does reverie come from? 
What is the time element in dream? Are we held between 
the limits of our own life, or do we get glimpses of the lives 
of others? There are a thousand questions, and here, in poetry 
and prose, we are shown what writers of the past few hundred 
years have thought about them. Mr. de la Mare himself, in 
an introduction of over a hundred pages, gives us his own 
speculations and experiences. 

“This volume is rather a Survey—a panorama—of a wide 
theme, endlessly inviting, in much obscure, viewed from many 
different angles, by many diverse minds—and in differing states 
of the mind. It ranges fitfully over an immense area of human 
experience ; and of speculation concerned with it. Still its area 
is limited. All that relates in life to broad daylight, to what we 
call actuality, to the wholly wide-awake, and to complete conscious- 
ness, is Outside its aim, although even ‘If seven maids with seven 
mops had Swept it for half a year,’ they would have failed to keep 
out every trace of that.” 

Mr. de la Mare asserts strongly from the first the reality 
of dream experience. “For my own part,” he says, “I have 
spent in sleep a far more exciting and adventurous existence 
than has been my outward lot in the waking day.” The dream 
experienc<s which he quotes are of many kinds. They include 
dreams in which he has committed murder, and a number 
which suggest that he has shared in the experience of others. 
He pleads wisely that a dream be considered as a whole and 
left in its proper form: wisely because, quite apart from the 
fact that so much professional dream-interpretation is ad hoc 
and arbitrary, an interpreted experience is never the same as 
the experience itself. Here, as might be expected, Mr. de la 
Mare makes a parallel between dream and poetry. A dream 
cannot be interpreted any more than a poem can be para- 
phrased. Interpretation selects features, whereas the dream 
experience is a whole. A poet’s first duty is to his Muse: 
his fellow-man comes second. 

“A poem’s supreme significance, like that of a child or a bird 
or a loved one or a saint, is purely its own beautiful pregnant self. 
If music is the most perfect of the arts because it is the least 
diluted, and if poetry most closely approaches music when it is 
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Voltaire WALTER de la MARE 


Behold, This Dreamer - 


“Mr. de la Mare has never written anything finer outside his 
verse.’’—ROBERT LYND: News Chronicle. ‘‘ Exquisite—a store- 


A complete edition 
with unaltered text 


at a cheap price house and a treasury, witty, imaginative, and endlessly 
entertaining. It is the sort of book to save up money to buy.” 
of the famous book —JAMES AGATE: Daily Express. 21s. 


by 


Alfred Noyes ANTHONY EDEN 


* with a new preface * Foreign Affairs 


Rs. 6d. “Covers practically the whole range of those international 
topics which now engage publie attention.’’-—Yorkshire Post. 
‘¢ Amazingly lucid—the essence of the Eden theory is in accord 
with the greatest traditions of our race.”—-HAROLD NICOLSON : 
Daily Telegraph. ‘‘A revelation of the character of the 
ex-Foreign Secretary—in the best tradition of British statesmen.’’—Spectator. 12s. 6d. 


x*A Guide to Modern Wieckedness Cc. E. M. JOAD 


Mr. Joad has never been more provocative or interesting. He discusses the most important problems of the world 
to-day ranging from Jews to Christianity, Nationalism to Prudery, Civilisation to Hypocrisy, Man to Cruelty. 
“400 pages of shrewd witty argument.”—Daily Herald, ‘‘ Excellent reading, we may still see him sitting in 
Parliament.”—Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 6d. 


x The Boundaries of Scienee JOHN MACMURRAY 


Professor Maemurray’s main theme is that the development of Science into the field of human behaviour produces 
a peculiar situation because Science, becomes as part of the human behaviour, part of its own subject matter. The 
book is not an attack on psychology, but a revelation of the nature of Science. 7s. 6d. 


kA Seientist in Tartary WILHELM FILCHNER 


This book is more than the diary of an exploring scientist; it is the story of a journey by camel across a dangerous 
desolate and little known region of Asia, of hardship, of escapes, imprisonments and strange meetings. It will 
take a special place of its own among books of Asiatie exploration. ‘‘ He is the best kind of travelling companion 
—this book is outstanding.’’—Observer. Profusely illustrated. 21s. 


* Autumn Journal LOUIS MacNEICE 


Autumn Journal is a long poem written between August and December 1938, a record of the author’s intellectual 
and emotional experiences during the period. It is Mr. MaeNeice’s longest poem, and we believe it will be 


6s. 


adjudged his best. 


x Stephen Spender’s new poems THE STILL CENTRE 


Mr. Spender’s activity has been so prolific and varied in the last few years that we do not always remember how 
sparing he has been with his poetry. This is only the second volume of ‘‘ Poems” that he has produced, and 
should prove one of the most interesting literary events of the year. 6s. 


* Norway AGNES ROTHERY 


Sinee Miss Rothery published her delightful volumes Sweden, Finland and Denmark, a great many people have 
waited eagerley for a companion book on Norway. They will not be disappointed, for with text and illustrations 


she has been at pains to produce a book more than worthy to take its place beside its much-praised predecessors. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


x The War Behind The War F. P. CHAMBERS 


No other book in any language has attempted to do what Professor Chambers brilliantly sueceeds in achieving. It 
‘s concerned with the fortunes of the civil population on the home-front in the different countries at war, with 
polities, with domestic rivalries, with war-time forms of government, with shortages and privations, with publie 
opinion, propaganda, war aims and morale. With maps. 16s. 
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most poetic, when its sounds, that is, and the utterance of them, 
and when its rhythms rather than the words themselves, are its 
real if cryptic language, any other meaning, however valuable it 
may be, is only a secondary matter.” 


And q page later: 


“ All lyrical poetry beats with the heart, tells not of things 
coldly .and calmly considered, but of things seen and felt in a 
sudden clearness of the senses, and with a flame in the thought. 
An insatiable delight in life haunts it, and the keen mortal regret 
than stalks in life’s shadow. It springs from a height of living, 
however transitory, a tension of spirit, a sense of wonder and 
mystery, a faith in all that is held most dear, a hope and hunger 
for an unknown that transcends the known. This can only te 
partially expressed in language, and in glimpses—only in ‘a net 
of thoughtless delight,’ perhaps. How, indeed, does the common- 
place and the obvious look, when the eye regarding it is haunted 
with ‘passion or sorrow or despair? ” 


“For this reason,” he goes on, “every imaginative poem, 
as we allow it to use us, itself resembles in its onset and in 
its effect the experience of dreaming”: and he quotes with 
approval Mr. Herbert Read’s assertion that all of his own 
poetry which he regards as authentic was written in a condition 
of trance. 


This: view will be unpopular in an age of outward activity 
and of. tense nerves, as is the idea of personality expressed 
above it. The belief that relaxation achieves as much as effort, 
that a man of genius is not a dynamo but a funnel, and that 
the wider and more passively he can open himself to the 
unseen the greater his value, makes strong men spit with 
rage. It is none the less worth considering: and the wide 
embrace of this volume, the dreaming weight, the vast sug- 
gestiveness of what it contains, supply an experience com- 
parable to the gliripse and the certitudes we win from sleep. 
Mr. de la Mare has never been happier or written better. 

The book is beautifully produced, but I am shocked that a 
publisher of Messrs. Faber’s standing should stoop to the 
practice of defacing reviewer’s copies with a stamp. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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OVER THE ALTYN TAGH 


A Scientist in Tartary. By Wilhe':n Filchner. 
Faber. 215.) 
GEOMAGNETIC research provided Dr. Filchner with his terms 
of reference for this arduous journey ; it had done the same 
for his Tibetan expedition of 1926-28. In September, 1935, 
he set out from Nanking, bound westward for India ; and q : 
little more than two years later he reached Leh, in Ladakh, 
where a telegram from Dr. Goebbels awaited him with the 


(Faber and 


news that Herr Hitler had conferred on him the “ German * 


National Prize,” 


a signal distinction. After reading this book 


one is left with the conviction that Dr. Filchner fully deserved : 
this reward. His determination, his physical courage and: 


the stoicism with which he endured a succession of ailments 


and injuries: the pertinacity with which he carried out his . 
which were . 


scientific observations under conditions 
always difficult and often almost prohibitive—these and other 
manifest qualities give his journey title to the fullest 
recognition. 


It was a rough ride: so rough, so acrimonious, that I can” 


hardly recognise the people and the places on an itinerary 


which (as it happens) I had followed throughout almost the ~ 
whole of its length a few months before Dr. Filchner set out. ; 


Dr. Filchner went up from Lanchow to Sining and Tangar: 


marched past the Koko Nor, across the Tsaidam, and over . 


the Altyn Tagh: dropped down into the Takla Makan at 
Cherchen: and followed the desert road to Khotan. Save 
for a divagation round the Koko Nor, our routes to Khotan 
were identical. For the crucial crossing of the Altyn Tagh we 
both had the essential help of Borodishin, the White Russian ; 
on at least one long stage we both employed the same Turki 
guide; and we both stayed with the aksakal at Cherchen. 
Similar points of coincidence could be multiplied. I note 
them, with apologies, because hardly anytody else has been 
that way, and it would therefore be both difficult and mis- 
leading to review Dr. Filchner’s book without indicating our 
community of experience. 

Dr. Filchner had the worst, or very nearly the worst, of 
luck. Things went unprosperously as far as Khotan, which 
he reached after a year and a quarter ; but these long stages 
were jam compared with his treatment in Khotan, then the 
headquarters of the Tungan armies. General Ma Ho-shan, 
their .commander-in-chief, had his suspicions (they were 
groundless, but that was of no moment), and imprisoned 
Dr. Filchner and his missionary-companion, Brother Ger- 
vasius, for seven months. The squalor of imprisonment was 
bad, but the nervous anxiety was worse ; and when they were 
released—apparently on a whim—they were forbidden the 
Kashgar road and had to face, vid Sanju, the bleak and bone- 
strewn passes of the Karakorum. Gervasius’ health was 
broken, Filchner’s impaired ; and each, to judge from this 
book, was lucky to come out of Central Asia alive. 

Dr. Filchner writes forcefully and frankly. For the general 


reader he is in almost exactly the same disarming and exciting ~ 


category as Dr. Sven Hedin. The specialist will recall few 
scientists—and still fewer German scientists—who have treated 
important matters of detail so casually. Perhaps E. O. Lorimer, 
an otherwise excellent translator, must bear part of the blame 
for the recurrent assertion that the Chinese call the Tibetans 
“ants” and for such slipshod romanizations as “Wang 
Shin Wai” (for Wang Ching-wei), “Vangya” (for “Wang-yé”) 
and others too pervasive to catalogue. But Dr. Filchner’s 
own observations on general matters are often startlingly wild. 
“T noticed a surprising number of Sarts (Turkis),” he writes 
of Khotan: as who should write of Nice, “I noticed a sur- 
prising number of Frenchmen.” He sees tea-caravans going 
east from Sining (which is like seeing hampers of grouse 
going north from London), and he clearly regards the Tungans 
as a non-Chinese race. 


To an amateur traveller in those regions, however, the | 


strangest thing about Dr. Filchner’s journey is the almost 
perpetual state of hostilities which prevailed within and around 
his expedition. Mutinies, desertions, and thefts were the 
milestones of his prc=zess. Apart from one stand-up fight 


involving Gervasius, constant recourse was had to litigation , 


of a primitive but embittered kind. Lawcourts were conjured 
out of the desert, and corporal punishment was meted out 
by bewildered magistrates. 
is “thrashed with long sticks” and “roars with pain.” On 














In p. 112 Dr. Filchner’s servant : 
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The Eleventh Hour 
by VINCENT SHEEAN 


One of the most brilliant and individual writers on contemporary affairs 
(author of In Search of History), presents a thrilling account of his adventures 
during the past year and analyses the meaning behind the events he 


has witnessed. 


This is one of the finest books we have ever published. We urge you most 
10s. 6d. net. 





earnestly to read it. 





Modern Science 


A Study of Physical Science in the World To-day. 
by HYMAN LEVY 


“The scientific basis of modern life needs understanding. This book expounds 
the intricate subject in all its aspects and ramifications with complete 


lucidity.” —(Observer). 
736 pages. 160 illustrations. 2ls. net. 


Next to Valour 
by JOHN JENNINGS 


A magnificent novel of adventure, the scene of which moves from Scotland 
in the ’Forty-five to New Hampshire and thence to the Storming of 
the Heights of Abraham. 
‘The work of a genuine story-teller . . . should have multitudinous 
popularity ”"—FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer). | 

888 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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p. 138 a dishonest hanger-on is seized by Chinese soldiers 
who “so thoroughly thrashed the absconder that his flesh 
was hanging about him in tatters.” Contracts are continually 
being drawn up and broken. “What would the world come 
to if it became the fashion to break contracts just for fun? ” 
exclaims a remote Chinese magistrate, and Dr. Filchner com- 
mends him for his attitude ; it seems just worth noting that 
ten pages earlier the Germans had received, in their last news 
from Europe, the results (which can hardly, even at that range, 
have been unexpected) of the 1936 National Socialist elections, 
confirming Herr Hitler in power. 


None will withhold his admiration from Dr. Filchner’s 
achievements, which are more solid and more durable than 
might appear from the book which he has written about his 
journey ; but it is permissible in the reviewer to wonder 
whether the passage of two foreigners through those remote 
places, which have enough troubles of their own, need of 
necessity have been marked by so much blood and thunder, 
sO many recriminations and reprisals; by (in a word) so naif 
a parade of the lesser German virtues. PETER FLEMING. 


ESSAYS IN OPTIMISM 


The Struggle for Peace. By the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 


It is a little hard to understand why this book should have 
been published at this moment. It appears over the name 
of the Prime Minister as baldly as Mein Kampf over the name 
of Herr Hitler. It contains some thirty speeches which the 
Prime Minister has delivered in the last two years. Yet 
nine-tenths of this oratory is given to the defence of a line of 
policy which one thought had been abandoned after the in- 
vasion of Czecho-Slovakia. This is a strange time at which 
to recapitulate all the soft assurances, the arguments in favour 
of conceding and condoning, which preceded and led up to 
that decisive event. 











** When should I decarbonize? .. .” 
““Is my oil pressure correct? .. .” 
“Does my engine air cleaner ever need 
attention? .. .” 

. these and a hundred other little 
problems are always cropping up in the 
mind of the conscientious car owner. 

How satisfying to feel that, at your elbow 
as it were, is the technical expert, ready 

to answer every query and to help you to 
overcome any motoring difficulty. 

Such expert knowledge is yours for the 
asking from P.T.A.B.—Price’s Technical 
Advisory Bureau. Whatever your motoring 
problem or difficulry—do not hesitate to put 
it before P.T.A.B. It will cost you nothing 
and you will have the benefit of experience 
that goes back to the earliest days of motoring. 


Wri i PRICE’S TECHNICAL ADVISORY BUREAU, DEPT. (S) 
PRICE’S LUBRICANTS LTD., LONDON, S.W.II 
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Only two explanations are possible. Either the py 
Minister still wishes it to be supposed that he adheres to 
the policy of 1938; or else this book is issued in mere Personal 
self-justification. As lately as April 1938, Mr. Chamberlain 
was scouting the idea of a defensive alliance against Germany, 
He described it as “an invitation to all the other foxes tg 
get their tails cut off.” 


“T cannot think that it is very likely that that invitation will 
be enthusiastically received .... But one thing is absolutely cer. 
tain, and that is that a world conference which was preceded by 
an offensive and defensive alliance of this character would not have 
the remotest chance of success.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is now supposed to be engaged in form. 
ing just such an alliance, which all intelligent people see as an 
essential prerequisite to any sort of conference. He is be. 
latedly fortifying the remaining outposts of civilisation with 
the express object of dividing Europe into two armed camps, 
Why does he now give fresh currency to the speeches in which 
he pleaded so earnestly that Germany should be left to pit 
her strength against each of the small nations independently 
and in turn? 

Of Mr. Chamberlain’s sincere anxiety to preserve peace, for 
however short a space, there has never been any doubt. Self. 
justification is not needed when the whole world has admired 
the endeavours of a single man. But it is one thing for Mr, 
Chamberlain to maintain that he did the good thing: it is 
quite another to maintain that he did the right thing. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s speeches since the seizure of Prague have been 
a little hard to follow. A man cannot be deceived without 
having been wrong, except one who (in the Fascist phrase) 
ha sempre ragione. Mr. Chamberlain has not yet reached 
that level in other peoples’ estimation; and it would be enough 
if he could admit that he was deceived in a good cause. 

For a full year, from February 1938 to March 1939, Mr, 
Chamberlain was in effect his own Foreign Minister. The 
counsels of his Chief Industrial Adviser prevailed over those 
of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service. The 
Prime Minister was looked to for every declaration of 
policy. He assembled all responsibility into his own hands; 
and his use of the first person singular, never ungenerous, be- 
came almost unconstitutional. That period of just over a year 
is one which every Englishman would wish to see expunged 
from the history-books. Is it courage or impenitence which 
impels the Prime Minister to repeat a tale so full of humilia- 
tion to his countrymen? 


In the debate which followed Mr. Eden’s resignation, Mr. 
Chamberlain reminded Mr. Eden that he himself “ was suc- 
cessful at Nyon in arriving at an agreement with the Italian 
Government about the patrolling of the Mediterranean.” 
Our position to-day would be far different if Mr. Eden’s 
successor had concluded a few such agreements, by which a 
cowardly aggressor agrees to climb down upon the amicable 
understanding that it will fare ill with him if he does not. 
Unhappily the same magic wand which turned the Nyon 
patrol into a successful agreement with Italy also transformed 
the titanic European tug-of-war into a pleasant game of bad- 
minton, to be won by superior grace and agility. During the 
next months we heard how wrong and dangerous it was to 
bicker or to rouse ill-feeling. Bickering, it seemed, was the 
cause of war. “Personal contact” was the panacea. The 
danger was that European nations should misunderstand, not 
that they should seek to annihilate one another. 


Now all these dreams have been destroyed by the last and 
most ruthless of a catalogue of crimes. A policy of realism 
has been declared. And this is the moment chosen to re-issue 
all the Prime Minister’s most unhappy and unreal utterances 
in support of the policy of idealism. 


The book is most ably edited: but the identity of the 
editor is nowhere revealed. His work could not have been 
more efficiently performed by Doctor Goebbels. Particularly 
impressive is his account of what he is pleased to call “The 
Break-Up of Czecho-Slovakia.” He describes this “ break-up ” 
as though it were the climax of an internal disease. Any 
Rumanian or Pole who conceived the idea that the book 
in its present form represented the Prime Minister’s present 
views might well conclude that the “ break-up ” of Rumania 
and Poland could not be long deferred. 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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Just Out 
JAPAN 


Government—Politics 
By ROBERT REISCHAUER 


A lucid exposition of the growth of Japanese political 
thought. Anyone who wishes to begin to understand 
Japan's outlook today should read this book. It traces 
the administrative history of a tribal theocracy that 
became, in 1867, a “constitutional” government; ending 
with the eclipse of party politicians in 1932 and the 
rise of the militarists who shape Japan’s totalitarian policy 
today. 6 net 


Two More Discussion Books 


THE LEAGUE EXPERIMENT 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 


Why and how has the League of Nations failed? The 
author examines the ideas that went to the making of 
the Covenant, and discusses reforms. He puts the case 
for and against the League’s most contentious problems— 
Article 10, Sanctions, the Kellogg Pact, the Geneva 
Protocol, etc.—and finally states his own conclusions. 

2/- net 


THE LIBRARY AND THE 


COMMUNITY 
By STANLEY JAST 


Here is a book which should interest many of the eight 
million borrowers from public libraries. The former 
Chief Librarian of Manchester recalls the history of the 
public library from ancient times, describes the services 
and functions of the urban and village library, and gives 
some excellent pointers to future policy. 2/- net 


Off the Beeton Track 


CUNNING COOKERY 
By GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY 


People who know Mr. Boumphrey as an expert on 
architecture and design will discover that his views on 
cooking are equally decisive and different. Flat-dwellers 
and week-end cottagers will welcome this book, designed 
for the amateur of the kitchen who wants something 
much more exciting than good plain cooking, without 
spending too much time or money on the process. With | 
gay wrapper and spongeable cloth cover. 2/6 net | 





No Appeasement Here 


Postponing the umbrella to the sword (the latter being 
usually neatly sheathed in the former), that urbane 
solicitor | 


MR. PREED INVESTIGATES 


A Magnificent New Nelson Thriller 
By LADBROKE BLACK 


A postcard to Nelsons, Dept. |, 35, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.4, will bring you an illustrated list of the latest books. 


7/6 net 











THE SCOTTISH HERITAGE 
SERIES 


Each volume in Demy &vo (size 9 x 5% 
illustrated and bound in cloth. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


By GEORGE BLAKE 
With a Foreword by Eric LINKLATER 


Illustrated by 120 superb Photographic Plates, with a Colour Frontispiece 
Price 7/6 net. 


This work provides the most important analysis of Scottish life and 
character produced in recent times. It depicts the Scottish Scene in 
all its aspects, from the majestic and windswept solitudes of Wester 
Ross to the teeming life of East-end Glasgow. 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


A Pictorial Review of its Scenery. 
| By Harry BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by LorpD TWEEDSMUIR 


a Coloured Frontispiece, 4 
Price 7/6 net. 


ins.), profusely 


With 115 fine Photographic Illustrations, 
Maps and 21 Pen Drawings in the Text. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


By HuGH QUIGLEY 


Containing 120 superb Photographic Views by Robert M. Adam of 
ountains, Glens, Rivers. Fresh-Water and Salt-Water Lochs, Islands, 
Villages, and of Highland Life and Highland People, with full descriptive 


Text and a Frontispiece in Colour Price F/G net. 


THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


By GEoRGE Scott-MONCRIEFF 


With 120 superb Photographic Plates giving an exact representation of 
the Scottish landscape, coast, buildings, towns and villages. Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff knows this part of Scotland as well as any man alive. His 
text is a penetrating and sympathetic interpretation of the land and 
people, and, so far as the illustrations go, an objective picture of them. 


Price 8/6 net. 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 


15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 




















H. SMITH 
& SON 


can supply ANY BOOK, 


Ww. 


wherever advertised or 
reviewed. There is an 
express service for 
books that have to be 


specially ordered. 


1500 SHOPS AND RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


* 
Head Office: 
Strand House, London, W.C.2. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 
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REPARATIONS REVISITED 


A Journal of Reparations. By Charles G. Dawes. (Macmillan. 


21s.) 


REPARATIONS belong no longer to politics but to history, and 
to that unwelcome kind of recent history which the next 
generation would prefer to forget. It is already becoming 
difficult to remember the stir which reparations made in 
Europe just fifteen years ago, when the experts launched the 
“Dawes Plan” on an expectant world and solved the “ re- 
parations problem” for the first, but by no means the last, 
time. To read this book, which contains the diary of the 
chairman of the committee of experts for the period while it 
was in session, is like a visit to a mausoleum. Here are the 
dried and dusty remains of something which, incredible as it 
may now seem, was once charged with life and movement and 
emotion. 

General Dawes, though the chairman of a body of distin- 
guished “experts,” did not claim that title for himself. He 
was a politician, not a financier, and regarded such things as 
“ export surpluses ” and “ transfers across the exchanges ” with 
the awed bewilderment of an ordinary layman. The legend 
grew up that he had contributed to the committee little but 
the dignity of his name. One wit called him “ the eponymous 
ancestor of the Dawes Plan.” This record shows how mistaken 
that view was. The work of the Dawes Committee was 
political as much as financial. Its function was to take re- 
parations out of politics and transform them as nearly as pos- 
sible into the guise of a business transaction. But this was in 
itself a political problem. It was not so hard for the expert 
to devise a sensible plan as it was for the politician to get it 
accepted. 

The task of a good chairman is to clear difficulties out of 
the way, sometimes by pretending that they do not exist. 
General Dawes was an adept at this technique. To some ex- 
tent—unfortunately for the historian—he has carried it into 
his diary, and thereby robbed himself of some of the credit 











Why should Hair 
be different from 


Cars and Insurance?.... 


Tell a man his car needs a Tecalemit or a Castrol 
overhaul every 500 miles and he will not go 
altogether unheeding, neither will he shy at the 
Suggestion that personal and household in- 
surance is a timely precaution. But tell him 
his hair needs some sort of attention and the 
average man forgets to remember. The fact is 
that every man nearing forty can wisely give 
a few minutes each day to the care of his hair. 
If he will but do that simple thing, there would 
not be so many instances of thinning “on top ” 
or at the temples. 


There is a lot of bunkum spoken and written 
about “Hair,” but we have chosen to speak 
the blunt truth. We can help you to stop 
thinning hair if it has begun, but it would be 
even more profitable to you to learn how, without 
further assistance of any kind, you can prevent 
the beginning of hair troubles. ‘ Healthy Hair,” 
which explains all this, is an informative book 
full of helpful hints and is available to all 
for the asking. When you 
get it, please turn at once to 
page 9. 
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hair treatments 
Our individual advice goes all over the world. 
Wordsworth House, 
London, S.W.12 
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due to him. The crux of the problem was to secure Freag, 
acceptance. General Dawes found the formula by insisting 
that the work of Committee was the crowning achievement of 
the French occupation of the Ruhr. “If France was not in 
the Ruhr, we would not be here,” he declared. The mo, 
reached the ears of Poincaré, who quoted it with delight in th. 
Chamber of Deputies ; and from that moment the fortunes of 
the Committee were made. It is a sobering reflection that this 
is the way in which political successes are often achieved 
Credit must also be given—and General Dawes gives it freely, 
as he does to all his colleagues—to the wise and conciliatory 
French expert, M. Parmentier. 


The chief technical difficulty which confronted the Dawes 
Committee was the task of reducing the “ astronomical ” figure 
of Germany’s obligations as fixed by the Reparations Com. 
mission to a figure which could be debited to Germany ag , 
practical proposition. The discrepancy was felt to be too 
glaring, and the device was adopted of fixing no total at all for 
Germany’s debt, while prescribing an indefinite number of 
annual payments. This was hailed at the time as a master. 
piece of ingenuity, and enabled the Plan to be launched. But 
it brought disastrous consequences in its train, which the 
Young Plan—this time, too late—sought to remove. General 
Dawes does not in this record look beyond the scope of the 
committee itself. Nearly half the volume is occupied by 
documents relating to the work of the committee ; and there 
are short prefaces by Lord Stamp, who was one of the British 
experts, and by Dr. Briining, who lost to Herr von Papen, by 
the margin of a few weeks the privilege of being the German 
statesman to sign the Lausanne agreement, which finally 
buried the reparations problem unwept, unhonoured and un- 
solved. This record will be necessary to the historian, and 
may—who knows?—serve as a warning to statesmen. 


E. H. Carr. 


PROFESSOR BILLY 


Autobiography With Letters. By William Lyon Phelps. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


WHEN Mr. Phelps was a young and unknown instructor at 
Yale, he attracted attention by giving a course on the modem 
novel, an enterprise which won him the honour of being 
mildly satirised in Punch. When he was an older and famous 
professor, he attracted attention by inviting Mr. J. J. (“ Gene”) 
Tunney, the conqueror of Jack Dempsey, to lecture on 
Shakespeare, Mr. Tunney having taken a leaf out of the 
Admirable Bashville’s book. Both gestures were characteristic 
of Mr. Phelps, who was a character and knew it. His 
popularity with many generations of Yale men was a tribute 
to him and to the college ; his relation with the sons of Eli 
was very different from that which bound Harvard under- 
graduates of the more highbrow type to professors like Irving 
Babbitt. At Yale in the winter ; in Michigan in the summer; 
beside a table covered with books to be read and _ praised, 
Mr. Phelps was an excellent example in the lush Coolidge 
days of the more amiable side of American euphoria. All 
was pretty nearly for the best in the best of all possible 
Republics—of men or of letters. So in this autobiography 
we have a tribute to the art and personality of Mr. Maurice 
Baring immediately followed in the next paragraph with a 
reference to Beau Geste, “a novel I admire without 
reservations.” 

A great deal of this book is taken up with letters from, 
interviews with and opinions on the literary great and neat 
great. Mr. Phelps is not, and does not pretend to be, a critic 
of the type or order of Mr. Edmund Wilson, and he is not 
perhaps very sympathetic to the really modern in the arts. 
The praise, just this side idolatry, of the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, while it may be fully deserved, was written by 
one who had not foreseen the triumphant career of two swing 
Mikados—with the threat or promise of a Red Mikado and a 
Strip Mikado! But although a good deal of this chronicle 
is small beer, if quite palatable small beer, one learns a great 
deal about higher education in America, especially in Yale, 
which has claims on the fame of Sinclair Lewis, Clarence Day 
and other lights of modern American letters. The very length 
of the book and its apparent lack of organisation add to its 
effect. 

D. W. BroGan. 
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Alexander the great 
of Macedon wept... 


so the stgry goes, because at the age of thirty-two he had 
no moje worlds to conquer. In his day, Macedonia had 
not ye produced that ambassador who now regularly 
visits woNds which Alexander never knew existed. 
The ambassador in question is Macedonian tobacco, 


the finest and most delicate in the world. Abdulla, as the 


riental tobacco in this country, are 





largest buyer of 





always given the fist choice of the entire crop of Mace- 





donian and Turkigh tobacco, and their buyers take only 


be smoking the fineSt tobacco } 
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FICTION 


By KATE 


The Heroes. By Millen Brand. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The World Owes Me a Living. By John Llewelyn Rhys. 


(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


The Shepherd’s Farm. By Adrian Bell. (Cobden Sanderson. 


Cut’ tas Tene. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Personal Effects. By Barbara Willard. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Big Show. By Charles Cooke. (Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d.) 

ALL six of the novels on my list this week can be loosely 
described as “readable,” and with luck each should find its 
own brief market, and be found adequate therein. But the 
only one which raised real hopes in this reviewer at first 
handling was The Heroes, and by the measure of those hopes 
it is disappointing, though interesting, and even spasmodically 
impressive, by serious standards. 

No one who read The Outward Room last year—and I fear 
they were not very many—will need his memory jogged about 
it now. It was a novel of outstanding tragic beauty—the story 
of an American girl who in adolescence had received a shock 
through the violent death of a beloved brother, and thereafter 
was subject to manic-depressive seizures. The novel began 
with her escape from a mental institution, and it ended with 
the beautiful resolution of her mental fears in the growth of 
love between her and a workman in New York who had been 
kind to her. Mr. Millen Brand’s’delibefately undertoned and 
orderly method of telling this delicate story could hardly have 
been bettered. Tragedy undulated relentlessly under the sober 
movement of his words, and was made immensely significant 
by the almost too hard pressure of his control. It was not, as 
it might have been, a pathetic novel; it was tragic, almost too 
painful. 

In The Heroes we get pathos—unmitigated but unsatisfying. 
It deals with the desolate inmates of an American Soldiers’ 
Home, those institutions to which unemployed or unemploy- 
able veterans, whose pensions are inadequate to support life, 
may withdraw for a period or for life. In the recent slump 
years in the United States, employers tended to withhold jobs 
from ex-soldiers with pensions, even pensions cut by the 
Economy Act, regarding their case as less hard than that 
of those without that resource. These men, therefore, be- 
came practically cut off from hope of work or self-respect, 
and herded together in such curiously ineptly run institutions 
as the one depicted in this book, their plight is obviously a 
‘desperate one. 

But somehow their tragedy is diluted here to pathos, even 
to a tremulous kind of sentimentality. The author’s manner 
of level monotone, so vitally effective in The Outward Room, 
where we felt its necessity and its brake-power, here seems 
only to devitalise further a story that, however handled, might 
be in danger from an inherent lack of character, Despondency 
is not a theme, and though we can hardly accuse the men in 
this book of self-pity, their pity for each other is narcissistic 
and a little suspect. In any case, it is monotonous and lacks 
the pressure of passion, 

George Burley, the one-armed, unemployed furniture- 
finisher who comes to the Home in the first chapter, and leaves 
it two years later in the last chapter, with a gentle factory 
girl of the town whom he is to marry, to begin life precariously 
again, is indeed a gentle, honest, sensitive creature, who has 
had the devil’s own luck, and who has the usual need and 
right of any man to work and home and self-respect. We 
are sorry for him, and genuinely interested in his problem; 
we are exasperated by the inanity which keeps him and 
his companions idle in a house and garden which is run for 
them by independent workmen from outside; we listen to their 
pathetic hopes and jokes; we assist at one of their funerals 
and are glad of the alleviation which George finds in his 
tentative honest love for Mary. But there is no defiance 
here, no fight—none of the screwed-up pain that flamed in the 
other book, none of its desperate surge after fullness or vic- 
tory. A mist lies over it, though brightened often by the 
author’s skill of description, and by his acute understanding 
of details of feeling. It is a sad, true book, but its author has 
somehow in its execution been deflected from its essence. 

The World Owes Me a Living is very efficient—a book to 
read quickly, and which will certainly brighten up a rainy 
evening, without taxing the attention in any way. It is a 
story of circus-flying, aerobatics and, eventually, a rather dotty 


O’BRIEN 


attempt on a record flight. It is written in the first person by 
a daring and conventionally agreeable (in the Hemingway 
convention) young airman, and the hazards of his and his com- 
panions’ lives are alleviated for us by their drinking, their love. 
affairs, and their quite amusing, but rather tough-sentimentaj 
back-chat and philosophy. The author is definitely at his best, 
and running least to pattern, when he is in the air, and he makes 
flying vivid to the earth-lubber. He thumb-nails in his charac. 
ters neatly too, as far as they go, and altogether he manages 
to hold the surface of our attention for the time it takes tg 
read him. 

The Shepherd’s Farm is a very pleasant book for those who 
know what to expect from Mr. Adrian Bell, and who like what 
they expect. Here, as always, he writes of farming and East 
Anglia with considerable charm, and with easy understanding, 
His story is of a shepherd who, by dint of much hard work, 
comes to own a little farm and marry a wife somewhat above 
his station, but an excellent wife for all that—and who, in the 
bad years, through the ill-luck of his son, comes to lose all 
that he had gained, and to be shepherd again with that son 
for an overseer. It is a likely and a shapely story, made 
attractive by knowledge and by grace of writing, but there is 
a certain disappointing weariness in it here and there. The 
shepherd’s son is hardly explained at all, and this reader at 
least did not believe for a minute in his wife’s funny flight to 
Devon on the night of their tragic sale. But Mr. Bell’s many 
admirers will certainly read it with much of their customary 
pleasure. 

The two women novelists on this list provide two decent, 
commendable library novels about contemporary London life, 
and mostly about the heart-pangs of fairly intelligent young 
women within that life. I found Call the Tune more con- 
sistently entertaining than Personal Effects. I liked the device 
of playing the personalities of three sisters—two married and 
one single—against each other to unfold the story. And 
Irene, the single one, had quite a good head on her shoulders, 
even if she was a little too sure of that fact herself, Lettice’s 
home life and the mess she made of it with her maddeningly 
mismanaged devotion to her little son are very well done— 
the gusts of fury between her and her husband are set down 
with shrewdness. And if one was a little at a loss to under- 
stand Greta’s curious devotion to her funny, elderly beauty 
of a husband, one can after all say the same of many 
emotional situations on all sides in real life. Miss Goolden 
gives added interest to her book by reproducing very well the 
sort of anxious conversations on war and foreign affairs which 
we all went through during most of last year, and are likely 
to be going through for some time to come. 

Personal Effects is not so much on the spot, as its irony is 
directed against the elderly members of a prosperous, bour- 
geois family who discover, at the reading of their father’s will, 
that they are all illegitimate, and that his true heir is the 
grandson of a marriage they had not known about. Their 
reactions to this heir, his to them, and the muddles by which 
his fortune is dissipated, so that he has to return, contentedly 
enough, to commercial travelling, are the bones of the book. 
The flesh is the emotional tussle between two cousins of the 
younger generation for the love of yet another cousin, a young 
man of indeterminate charm. The less intelligent cousin gets 
him and makes a mess of marriage; the other, a nice, sensible 
girl, makes the best of her heartbreak, and eventually accepts 
the love of the commercial traveller. 

Big Show is a very boring book, in my opinion, but it 
can be recommended, I suppose, to elderly people who 
love dogs, and have plenty of time on their hands. 
Bob Boulton has a clever collie pup, which he trains to do a 
number of boring tricks. He gets taken on by a cheap travel- 
ling circus. He marries a nice, dull young lady from that 
circus, his dog’s tricks improve, and they get on—they get 
into the Big Show, at Madison Square Garden, where, in 
spite of an immense amount of good nature from unexpected 
quarters, and plenty of sentimentality all round, they are a 
failure. But they get a marvellous contract for another very 
good travelling circus. And so we leave them. The famous 
author of The Postman Always Rings Twice calls this the 
finest circus story he ever read. Well, I can’t remember that 
I ever read a circus story before, so I wouldn’t know. 
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continue their generous work. 


We ask for your help 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. You have no doubt contributed to some of those mentioned below on 
previous occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to 
May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? We shall gratefully 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to the 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 














* The World is a happier 


place for those British boys and girls whom 
we have rescued from all degrees of neglect and 
destitution. We give them every care..... 
food, clothing, shelter and a sound upbringing 
so that they may be well equipped for the 
world of tomorrow. Will you help us to care 
for these children? 14/- provides for one 
for a week. Do please send a gift now to 
lighten our heavy responsibility. 


TH E CH | LD REN’S Incorporated 


AID SOCIETY Vin 


Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. Patron: H.M. The King. 
Est. 1856. 17, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, London, S. W.16. 








Pe eee 
HOLIDAY DEJECTION IN 
‘DARKEST EAST LONDON’ 


“Tf only we could go to the Seaside” sigh Hundreds of poorest 
Women and Children in the dreary slums of ‘‘ Darkest East London.” 
After severest Winter, intensified by Epidemics and Illnesses, the 
numbers of very poor distressed Souls, wérn-out Mothers, ailing 
Children, ‘‘ Tiny Tots” and aged Folk who only too plainly show 
their need of fresh air is appalling. 
The Salmon Lane Mission plead for your generous-hearted support to ‘‘ open 
the Gates of Health ’’ and enable as many as_ possible to spend a happy 
time_at_its own ‘‘ Sunshine’? Holiday Home and ‘‘ Haven of Rest_and 
Recuperation ’’ at Clacton-on-Sea. 

DO PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS GIFT TO E. PERCY 

DENNIS (Hon. Supt. Minister), 57, Ethelbert Gardens, 

Ilford, Essex. THANK YOU !! 


SALMON LANE MiSSION 
CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14. 


Nearly Half-a-Century’s Record of Voluntary Accredited Work and Persevering 
“‘Labours of Love’? in ‘ Darkest East London.” 























DR. 
BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


appeal for 


HALF-CROWN GIFTS 


towards the maintenance of their 
8,250 children. 
Please send your usual gift to the 


ANNUAL COLLECTION OF 
400,000 HALF-CROWNS 


for the children’s food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed) payable Dr. 

Barnardo’s Homes, should be sent 

to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.I. 




















In the back streets 


and slums of 


East Central London 


there are many poor children who sorely need 
a fortnight’s holiday in the country or by the 
sea. For every £1 we receive, one boy or girl 
will be given this great boon and benefit. 


To meet a long-felt want 


we are hoping to be able to open, this summer, 
a Holiday-Convalescent Home for mothers and 
babies and a Camp for boys and girls. The 
complete cost will be about £4,500. Do please 
help us toward securing the £3,000 still required. 


Contributions will be most gratefully acknowledged by William Wilkes, Secretary. 
FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
(Founded 1841) 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 























All the Pity 
in the 
World... 


will not help to rescue 
a child who is cruelly 
treated, unless... 
it takes a practical ~ + 

form. Will you help the N.S.P.C.C. to prevent cruelty 
to children by becoming an annual member and 








sending £1 each year ?— 


Wm. J. ELLIOTT, O.B.E., 
Director, Victory House, 
Leicester Sq.,London, W.C.2 








LEFT 
BEHIND 


| 








You can send a delicate child to the sea for two weeks for £1.0.0. 


A man or woman for £2.10.0. 
Please help the KING EDWARD INSTITUTION to continue 
the work carried on for over 94 years. 


Donations thankfully received by the Secretary. 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION 


17, THREE COLTS LANE, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2. 
Patrons; Their Majesties The King and Queen and Queen Mary. 
se Last summer over 1,200 children went for one day in the country. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE MAN WHO KILLED LINCOLN 
By Philip Van Doren Stern 


The murder of Lincoln has always attracted attention both 
by its historical importance and by its dramatic character. 
The cry of the assassin, “sic semper tyrannis,’ won the 
approval of such a superior person as Matthew Arno!d, not 
that he approved of the murder, but that a great political crime 
made American history almost respectable. The death of 
Lincoln, too, had social and political consequences of. the first 
rank. It is on the dramatic side of the p!ot, the murder and 
the pursuit that Mr. Stern concentrates. This book (Cape, 
Ios. 6d.) is no ingenious piece of historical detective-work like 
Mr. Eisenschiml’s Why Was Lincoln Murdered? but a 
brisk narrative written like a historical novel, full of picturesque 
detail and of conversations and thoughts whose authenticity 
must needs be spiritual. Whether history gains, even in vivid- 
ness, by this method may be doubted, but this is a brisk, 
dramatic telling of a naturally exciting story. 


THE ENGLISH 
By Edmond Privat 


In The English: From Pirates to Prophets (Allen and 
Unwin, §s.) M. Privat has set out to explode the legend of 
perfidious Albion, and by way of compensation has treated us 
more kindly than we deserve. From the piracy of our national 
origins (M. Privat flatteringly derives us from the Vikings), 
we have passed by slow degrees to the prophetic stature of 
the Victorian age; and the realism of the one and the idealism 
of the other remain blended in our natures. What M. Privat 
courteously refrains from reminding his compatriots is how 
closely our realism and our idealism are allied, and how often 
one can be made to play into the hands of the other. It 1s 
pleasant to find a Frenchman so familiar with the peculiarly 
English figures in our national tradition—Wyclif, Bunyan, 
Locke, Wesley, William Morris—as well as with those who 
have long ago acquired international status. But it takes a 
foreigner to compare Bunyan and Mr. Aldous Huxley—the 
former having abandoned his youthful cynicism for the cause 
of greed, and the latter for pacifism. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


THE OLD VIC. 


Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, 2.30. 
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Evenings, 8.30, 
Dartington Hall presents 


BALLETS 
JQOOSS 


MONDAY NEXT.—THE BIG CITY A SPRING TALE 
TUESDAY.—TIIE SEVEN HEROES CHRONICA 
WEDNESDAY.—THE SEVEN HEROES PAVANE 

THE GREEN TABLE 
THURSDAY (Mat.).—A SPRING TALE PAVANE THE SEVEN HERGES 
THURSDAY (Evg.).—A SPRING TALE CHRONICA 
FRIDAY.—THE BIG CITY A BALL IN OLD VIENNA 
SATURDAY (Mat.) June 3.—THE SEVEN HEROES 
SATURDAY (Evg.) June 3.—THE BIG CITY 

THE GREEN TABLE 

Popular Prices 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


Box Office, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (Wat. 6336) and all agencies, 


KURT JOOSS, 


Artistic Director. 


F. A. COHEN, 


Musical Director. 
THE GREEN TABLE 
A BALL IN OLD VIENNA 
CHRONICA 


CHRONIGA 
A SPRING TALE 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MOULTON-MAYER FUND. 


Under the scheme of The Fund 


THREE RECITALS 


will be given in the 


WIGMORE HALL, 


Wigmore Street, W.1, 
on 
THURSDAY, JUNE Ist, 1939, at/8.30 p.m, 
IRIS LOVERIDGE (PIANOFORTE). 
MONDAY, JUNE 5th, 1939, at 8.30 p.m. 
DORCAS McCLEAN (VIOLIN). 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21st, 1939, at 8.30 p.m. 
MARY LAKE (SOPRANO). 


TICKETS (including tax): Reserved, 8/6 and 5/9; Unreserved, 3/-. 
Obtainable 


from Box Office, Wigmore Hall, and the usual agents. 








GERMANY PUSHES WEST 
By Dz. Gerhard Schacher 


_ There is no lack of books to comment on the international 

situation, and not all of them are good. But at least Most 
of them are up to date, and it is no surprise today to find 
the events of March chronicled in a book published in April, 
It is a pity, therefore, that Dr. Schacher’s book (Hurst and 
Blackett, ros. 6d.) was finished last December. In many 
respects it is already completely out of date, for much has 
happened in the interval ; thus a discussion of the iniportance 
of an autonomous Ruthenia as a nucleus for Ukrainian 
nationalism is very academic today. It is doubly unfortunate 
that the book should show every sign of having been put 
together in a great hurry, and shou'd so often describe con- 
jectures as historical facts. Dr. Schacher, a bitter critic of 
the Munich agreement, is preaching now to the converted, 
and he is even more dejected than his readers need be today, 
He regards Rumania as conipletely forfeit to Germany and 
Poland as being almost as far gone. He describes the situation 
of the various. European neutrals in gloomy terms, attaching, 
for example, much too much importance to Degville in 
Belgium and Mussert in Holland. He even allows himself 
to suppose that England might be ready to tolerate a German 
occupation of these two countries. However good cause there 
was some months ago for crying over the milk spilt at 
Munich, it is pointless to do so today; and unfortunately 
Dr. Schacher’s book, not a very good one of its kind, is of a 
kind which only topicality can justify. One useful and still 
topical observation may, however, be quoted from it: Hitler’s 
policy, says Dr. Schacher, “aims at avoiding what is the 
greatest potential danger for Nazi Germany—an expansion of 
the Anglo-French alliance into a defensive alliance including 
Russia.” Hitler's policy may yet succeed. 


MAT MAN’S ISLAND 
By Ion L. Idriess 


This book (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is Mr. Idriess’s best so far. He 
still uses some of the cheap stylistic tricks that marred 
Lasseter’s Last Ride, such as using “shrug” as a verb of 
speech, and over-using the phrase “ A man could . . .” do this, 
that and the other. And his dialogue does not always ring 
true. But his descriptions of wild life certainly do, though on 
a mangrove-fringed Pacific island nature is often incredibly 
fantastic and horrible. Years ago the author and a fellow 
prospector called Charlie worked a tin claim on a ten-acre 
island off the Cape York peninsula of Australia. Idriess 
intended stopping a month, but Charlie turned out to have 
fits of madness, and to have arranged with the captain of the 
relief boat not to call for them till he made a certain signal. 
So they livedsa cat-and-dog life on different parts of the 
island, existing mostly on crabs and cod caught with home- 
made spears. A plague of sand-flies, a high tide that swamped 
the only fresh-water spring, Charlie’s murderous attacks, and 
a visit by Japanese opium smugglers, added to the excitement. 
It all makes a most gripping story, and this, the author’s 
second version of it (the original was his first book, and pub- 
lished only in Australia) deserves success. 


LONDON CHURCHES AT THE 
REFORMATION 


By H. B. Walters 


For the history of English Church: ceremonial and of the 
changes made at the Reformation, the inventories of Church 
goods made by a Commission in 1552 are of high importance. 
Mr. Walters, who used to preside over the Greek and Roman 
antiquities at the British Museum, has done a fine piece of 
work in transcribing and editing the inventories of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and of 95 of the 106 London parish churches 
(S.P.C.K.,. 25s.). Their wealth of vestments, plate, . and 
ornaments was remarkable. The documents show that many 
parishes had sold their more valuable ‘goods since 1548, no 
doubt, as the editor suggests, because they wanted - money 
for repairs and current expenses, while some churchwardens 
may have been dishonest. Much, however, remained for, the 
Commission to confiscate for the Exchequer; St. Paul’s for 
example, had 300 copes and a vast quantity of chalices and 
other plate. Mr. Walters is inclined to think that the 
Government was moved less by Reforming zeal than by its 
desperate need for funds His explanations of the many old 
technical terms in the documents are lucid, and he has an 
excellent index so that archaeologists can use the lists with 
ease. 
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olidays in Scotland! 





baci your particular holiday preference may be, you 
will find one of these modern holiday Hotels ideally suited 














% 
Glenburn Hotel 
Extensive structural alterations. Newly 
refurnished and _ redecorated. Har 
Tennis Courts in Hotel Grounds. 
Overlooks the Bay. Rothesay’s most 


beautiful modern Hotel. Lift to all 
\ floors. j 
AFIRTH of CLYDE S 

















Skelmorlie Hydro 


Prominently situated 200 feet above 
sea-level. Overlooking Scotland's Most 
Glorious Waterway. Tennis, Golf, 

Sea Fishing, Salt-water Baths and 





All are fully-equipped, 
your comfort and enjoyment. 
beautiful parts of the country, among a wide variety of 


surroundings. Tastes differ—but all are catered for. 


to your requirements. 


have but to choose. 








| PITLOCHRY . 





La. ae. : 

Hydro - Hotel 
Situated in the centre of the High- 
fands. Private Golf Course and 








Tennis Courts. You'll enjoy a restful 
* holiday here. Lift to all floors. 


CALLANDER 














Dreadnought Hotel 
In the Heart of the Loch District. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, 
Shooting and Mountaineering. 











Swimming Pool. Lift to all floors. 
\ Phones: Wemyss Bay 2161/2 é 
GRANTOWN «SPRY * 











Grant Arms Hotel 


Overlooking the Cairngorm Mountains. 
Fishing on the Spey, Golfing, Tennis, 











Beautiful Woodland walks. 
ty Phone: 26 J 


> 


Phone: Caritanper 2 


, 


ROSS-SHIRE 














Gairloeh Hotel 


Excellent free Trout Fishing on five 
Lochs. Golf, Sea Bathing, Boating, 
Deep-Sea Fishing. 

Phone: 


Garritocn 2 











R.S.A.C, 


Recommended by A.A., R.A.C., 


possessing every feature to ensure 
They are situated in the most 


You 


Write for Tariff from the respective managers. 
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Royal Deeside Hotel 
. (Glen o* Dee) 

Beautiful Modern Hotel. Luxurious 

comfort. Southern Exposure. Magnifi- 

cent views. 25 acres of private 








grounds. Lift to all floors. 
* Phone: Bancnory 84 j 








Mastne Hotel 
Overlooking the Famous Old Troon 
Course and Beach, and within easy 
reach of the Burns Country. Excel- 


lent Golf, Tennis, Sea bathing. Lift 
%y to all floors. Phones: Troon 456-7 ‘ 














ee ee | 
Alexandra Hotel 
** Gateway to the Western Islands.”” 
Commands the finest view of the 
Famous Oban Bay, Golf, Boating, 
Sea Bathing, Tennis, Bowling, etc. 
Elevator. Phone: Osan 81 
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And the beauties beyond are delightfully served there t 
by the A.S.N. fleet of ships. Sail direct from London me all 
along the bracing East Coast—splendid food, deck broadc 
games, every comfort and attention. Then spend your of the 
holiday time in Aberdeen with its miles of golden fP 

sands, amusements, golf, tennis and fishing—or go to visitors 
Royal Deeside, one of Scotland’s noted beauty spots, parties 
Everything is done to give the visitor and holiday- countr 


maker a good time and there is no lack of comfort, 


c= convenience or variety. Have the holiday of your people 
choice amidst the tonic surroundings of Aberdeen yersati 
and district. the De 
BOOK A BERTH NOW questi 
PRIVATE MOTOR CARS if accompanied in saw. 


person are charged at reduced rates both to and 

from London’ and Aberdeen. shock 

NOTICE TO PASSENGERS—The Company’s Scotsn 

Steam Tender ‘' Ich-Dien”’ conveys passengers on live in 

arrival to Westminster pier, Thames Embankment: 
ESTABLISHED 1783 she leaves that pier with passengers one hour before and 5 


advertised sailing times from Limehouse. 


from - 

Ask any Tourist Agency or write to-day for Leaflet ° 
‘S” and full particulars of fares and Allied seekin 
Holiday Tours post free from— 



































| curiou 
‘| ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., appar 
7 - Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse, E.14. It 1 
is the best informed and | ‘Phones: East 2451 (3 lines). thing 
U | PITT & SCOTT, LTD. a GEO. W. WHEATLEY & CO., LTD., 1 om 
most complete Newspaper hemi Cee! ere 
in Scotland. It is pre- HEAD OFFICE: 87, WATERLOO QUAY, ABERDEEN. was, | 
. | oe aan rE have | 
eminently the business | to att 
, ape | in do 
mans paper, and is indis- questi 
pensable to all who desire Th 
due, 
the most accurate and com- conta 
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prehensive reports of the be vi 
’ a | have 
world’s news. a 
y. 
citize 
have 
iH tality 
can | 
; SEE the breath-taking [i cll 
e : beauty of the Scot- essen 
One of the largest Advertise- ; 2 tish Highlands from the 9m 1 
ra : : luxurious comfort of § aly | 
: e : > Se an Alexander’s Bluebird 
ment mediums in the World. 2 Ss BAN Coach. Over a thousand of [i they 
Y ‘ these famous buses serve indiv 
every road in the North Miaames : 
ae of Scotland, Fife and sec- & in th 
° tions of the West. Regular Sc ) 
fix daily services, day and & 4 ot 
; f oxtended tours, and private ge for I 
i 3 1 hires _for any number at : 
= T P ‘ any time. iy 
oo é Scot 
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PRESS The 
you 
Write now for FREE copy of 196 pp. illustrated eff 
Tours Book, “Cover the Country in Comfort.” 0 
| It's packed full of grand holiday ideas! the 


























| W. Alexander & Sons, Ltd. 473 Cathedra) Street, Glasgow 
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THE ESSENCE 


By MORAY 


JNDER the guidance of a number of efficient travel 
agencies there arrives in Scotland every year a stream 
of visitors from England and overseas who have never been 
there before. Until recently I had a job which used to take 
me all over Scotland all the year round in the pursuit of 
proadcast material. During the summer there was no part 
of the country in which I would not come across our 
yisitors, shepherded in large flocks, motoring or bicycling in 
parties, or wandering in pairs or singly over our highly-varied 
countryside. Visitors are usually a talkative lot, and ho iday 
people are friendly. So frequently I found myself in con- 
yersation with southern English, Americans, visitors from 
the Dominions and from France, and even Poland, all asking 
questions, and frequently expressing surprise at what they 
saw. The surprise was of two kinds. First a rather naive 
shock that things were not more different—why did not all 
Scotsmen wear the kilt? Why did we not all speak Gaez.ic, 
live in castles and drink at least one bottle of whiskey a day? 
and so on—second, a-surprise that things were as different 
from England as they were, a surprise that was perpetually 
seeking information on and trying to define that essential and 
curious strangeness, or remoteness from England which is 
apparent to every intelligent visitor from the south. 


It was, of course, impossible to define so impalpable a 
thing. The very fact that England and Scotland have 
so much in common makes their differences more subtle, 
more elusive of description, no matter how strongly felt. It 
was, however, tempting for a Scotsman whose circumstances 
have led him over most of Europe as well as Great Britain 
to attempt answers to at least some of the questions, and, 
in doing so, to formulate as much for himself as for his 
questioners some of the essential qualities of his country. 


The puzzling variety of views about Scotland that exist is 
due, I think, to the fact that it is a country of extremes. It 
contains within its small space some of the most beautiful 
scenery in Europe, and some of the ugliest. Its weather can 
be vile, or, for weeks on end, enchanting. Its inhabitants 
have a reputation for grimness and austerity only equalled 
by their other reputation for reckless abandon. They are 
citizens of the world, yet never lose their nationality. They 
have a world-wide name for meanness, yet Scottish hospi- 
tality and pride are famous (fier comme un Ecossais). You 
can hardly imagine two types of character at their extremes 
more different than the Highland and the Lowland, yet both 
essentially remain Scottish. They are described as pedantic- 
ally practical, yet anyone who knows them at all knows that 
they are at heart romantic or sentimental according to the 
individual depth of character. One could go on for pages 
in this strain. England has shown a genius for compromise, 
Scotland—well, perhaps not a genius, but an equal capacity 
for pushing things to their logical or passionate extremes. 


These differences are often reflected in the individual 
Scotsman. You will find that the most close-fisted Edin- 
burgh lawyer will, when his pride of hospitality or friendship 
is touched, be astonishingly open-handed and generous. The 
lugubrious fellow whom you met casually in the hotel 
lounge and who replied to your conversational openings only 
with inarticulate monosyllables, can, when you get him in 
another mood, be eloquent and even exciting in his talk. 
The man who refused you rooms so grumpily when he told 
you that his place was full up will suddenly exert all his 
efforts to find you cheap and comfortable accommodation in 
the village, and will send round next morning to ask you how 
you slept. And, most surprising of all, the silent, shy Highland 
boatman who could not earlier in the day be induced to show 
that he had any opinions or emotions at all will if you 


OF SCOTLAND 


McLAREN 


find him at a Ceilidh sing with eloquence and feeling. His 
is not the formal song written down and learnt by rote. It 
is a song that is a part of his race, that he has heard and 
learnt without knowing he learnt it. To it he adds touches 
and meanings of his own that give to it his own individuality 
but do not rob it of its antiquity. You feel when you are 
listening to it that you are hearing the real voice of the past, 
not dug up by a scholar, but alive and sounding. 

These contradictions are woven into the Scottish scene 
and character. They explain much, and should be borne 
in mind by those who on visiting Scotland wish to enjoy and 
understand it. They do not explain everything, however. 
There are certain general traits that are widespread and do 
not have their ubiquitous opposites. It is maybe a truism 
to mention the fortitude and determination of our nation. 
But it is perhaps not so obvious that this quality supports 
many manifestations. The Scotsman who is going to tie 
Devil goes there with an urgency slightly shocking to the 
Southern debauchee. He seems to welcome the pains as 
well as the pleasures of loose living in his whole-hearted 
absorption. The truth is that for so long we have had to 
struggle with the adversity of weather, poverty and bickering 
war, that if we were to survive at all we had to acquire a 
capacity for grimness in our pursuit of any object. We had 
to be exterminated or not lightly put off. For so many 
centuries have we been subject to the marauder’s knife, to 
the buffets and blows of our tempestuous Eastern weather, 
that I think (though I am afraid this will offend some of my 
compatriots) in his heart your true Scot is not really at 
ease unless he is conscious of deep thick surrounding walls 
and has his back away from the centre of the room. This, I 
suggest, is true psychologically as well as physically, and 
accounts for the reputation for dourness (a French word in 
origin) which we have acquired by those who have only #ust 
made our acquaintance. I do not think we are sly and 
suspicious, but we prefer, cat-like, to turn round three or 
four times before we lie down. But when we do lie down 
I can assure you we do purr, if a trifle noisily. 

Could anything be further from the agreeable, friendly, 
not very easily moved English type? Though we speak the 
same language and live under the same Government, there 
are these differences of character which go very deep, and 
which can be perceived by any intelligent visitor. They 
discover themselves in our architecture amongst other things. 
“What a foreign looking town! ” is a remark commonly 
made by English people coming to Edinburgh for the first 
time. They are right. Those precipitous black houses on 
the hillside, those narrow, gutter-like (and I am afraid 
gutter-smelling) streets of the old town, those generous, wide 
spaces, those severely, but not domestically, ordered classical 
squares and crescents of the new town, those glimpses of 
the mountains and the sea, the Castle on its hill, put one in 
mind of many places, Boulogne, Cracow, Salzburg, a Scan- 
dinavian city—but not England. 

It is the same with our scenery. Here is something, if 
not rich, at least strange. The coloured hills, the invading 
arms of the sea, the moorlands and the hard-won farms of 
the East all are profoundly different from England, and 
produce different things. In the English countryside you feel 
that you are always upon the edge of contentment. In Scot- 
land there is an ever-present uneasiness that you imagine 
will lead you either to ecstasy or despair. Even if I am 
wrong, even if my conversations with our varied annual 
visitors have led me into too easy generalisations in which 
too many of my own preoccupations have played too great 
a part, I think these reflections are worth remembering. 
They explain a great deal. 
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MOTORING: THE ROAD TO SCOTLAND 


Time for Scotland 


With the beginning of June comes one of the special times 
of the year for the motorist, when Scotland is at its 
best. The days are almost as long as they are, say, in 
Norway, and there is far less chance of prolonged rain than 
at any other time of year. It is a curious thing, if we consider 
the comparatively short distance the Border is from the South 
of England, how very much a journey into Scotland gives 
one the impression of a tour abroad. It is not only that, as 
is only to be expected, the frontier at any point is a sharp 
division between two completely different kinds of country 
and, to some imaginative eyes, different scenery, but the 
drive up to the Border can also, if you are in the right mood 
for it and choose a way off the beaten track, bring you 
recollection of cruises in foreign countries. 


Avoid the Great North Road 


It is certainly more important than ever nowadays to find 
a way into Scotland which keeps you off the main roads. 
The Great North Road, or at least the more northern half of 
it, is still one of the most romantic highways in England, and 
in winter it is still an experience to drive up its long, narrow 
length by putting the miles behind you almost with the regu- 
larity of the train. At this time of year, however, at least 
the first 200 miles as far as Boroughbridge are miles to be 
avoided. It is as a rule horribly congested with cruising cars 
which add to the permanent discomfort of endless trains of 
lorries, and when one remembers the perfectly scandalous 
design of it (I am speaking of A.1) between the end of the 
by-pass and Norman Cross and that other hideous stage 
between Newark and Boroughbridge from Doncaster and 
Ferrybridge, it is obvious that any alternative is better. 








* 
See Scotland 
’ Private Car“™., 





No better way of seeing Scotland—the 


home of beauty and romance, than by 
PATERSON’S HIRE SERVICE. Luxurious 
27 h.p. Vauxhalls, light grey in colour, driven 
by the most carefully selected drivers. 
Anywhere you want to go—in the equivalent 
of your own car. And cests are so very 
moderate. 
We will plan any sort of itinerary for you, 
the quoted prices covering travel, chauffeur, 
hotels and all incidentals. 









Why not write for 
copies of the 
literature dealing 
with this service? 
No obligation on 
either side! 


Paterson’s 


JOHN FATERSON’S (Motors), LTD. 


305 HOPE STREET, 
GLASGOW 
iat at ieee eel 


TELEPHONE: DOUGLAS 6666 


In Holiday Mood 

It 1s, of course, impossible to avoid altogether the main 
industrial area of England, but with care and a first-clasy 
map you can find a route to Carlisle on the west side in 
which you will only have a matter of a little over thirty miles 
of built-up area—and that being in Lancashire, where they 
know how to build roads and run things properly, is probably 
the easiest of all the black spots in England. The Scottish 
adventure, including as it does every mile of the journey 
there and back, should not be planned with too close an eye 
upon distances. It is to be supposed that nobody would go 
to Scotland in a car except in holiday mood, and that a day 
more spent on the way may be regarded as an advantage 
from every point of view. The route I am going to describe 
gives you a very good opportunity of seeing a good deal of 
the very best of the English scenery and so prepare you for 
what lies beyond the Border. 


The Western Way 

From the very start, taking this to be London or anywhere 
within reach of it, such as Windsor or Guildford, the route 
leads straight away from the Great North Road and, what is 
equally important in my opinion, from its close rival in 
discomfort, the Holyhead Road. You drive practically due 
west to Uxbridge, using for preference (if you are going at 
public holiday time) the main road instead of the Western 
Avenue, and then follow the main Oxford road as far as West 
Wycombe, where you bear to the right up into the Chilterns 
and arrive at Bicester, having driven through Thame and to 
the far too celebrated Brill. From Bicester you cut across 
on the north of Oxford to Chipping Norton and for the next 
hour or so drive pleasantly and, if you are wise, in a leisurely 
manner through the Cotswold country. Soon after Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh you come to the edge of the Cotswold range 
at the top of the famous Fish Hill—I believe this name is 
quite different. ‘“‘ Fish ” has been added to it because of the 
pub. at the top—from which you get, on a clear day, one of 
the finest views in the whole of England. The Valley of the 
Severn lies out before you like an immense model contoured 
map with the fine line of the Malvern Hills away to the 
West. At the bottom of the long and winding hill lies 
Broadway, still, in spite of its charabancs and its far too en- 
thusiastic visitors from all over the world, one of the really 
beautiful villages of this special heart of England. 


One City in 200 Miles 

The next stage takes you through Evesham to Worcester 
and here, if you are wise, you will leave the main Shrews- 
bury road and take the lovely by-way which runs through 
the Valley of the Teme by Martley to Teignbury. This 
brings you, at Woofferton, to the famous valley which begins 
at Ludlow and ends somewhere near Church Stretton. 
Assuming you still have the time in hand for an hour or two 
more on the road, it is a good scheme not to go as far as 
Church Stretton, but to turn off to the left at Craven Arms 
into Wales, along the extremely picturesque road which goes 
from Bishop’s Castle and up again to the Severn Valley at 
Welshpool, and so on to Chester by Oswestry and Wrexham. 
Up to this point, where you are quite 200 miles on your way, 
it is to be remarked that you have not been through one 
single congested area, or been within sight or sound of any 
town or city more offensive to drive through than Worcester. 
Actually the distance by this way to Chester adds very few 
miles to the total by the orthodox way along the Holyhead 
Road, or vid Oxford, Bridgnorth, Wellington, and Whit- 
church. The latter is almost certain to be extremely busy at 
almost any time of the day, whereas the one I have sketched 
would only be crowded for a short time at long intervals. 

From Chester you go up that superb modern highway to 
Birkenhead, through the Mersey Tunnel to Liverpool (toll 
2s.), and then take the road from Ormskirk to Preston. This 
is tle only black area you have to traverse and, as I said, the 
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AUSTIN 


Scotland’s Favourite Car 


HE proportion of AUSTIN sales is higher in 
T Scotland than in any other part of Britain. 
Why? Is it not reasonable to assume that 

the Seot—with his traditional “ canniness ”— 
demands the most for his money and has decided 
that an AUSTIN meets his requirements? Anyway, 
it IS a fact that you get so much more in an 
AUSTIN—as you ean easily prove by a visit to our 
Showrooms. Models to suit all motorists—prices 


from £128 to £595. 










— prvnntneennarnnnnnees 
PRICES 

EIGHT from £128 

TEN » £175 


TWELVE » £215 
FOURTEEN ,, £235 
EIGHTEEN ,, £350 
TWENTY-EIGHT £595 


Hire Purchase Terms 
arranged or your 
present car taken 
in part payment. 


a en en ees. 
ae (0 
«* as 
ms Main Scottish AUSTIN Dealers & 
HAWICK PAISLEY DUNOON 
Peacock & Kennedy. Hamilton Bros. Wilson’s Garage. 
NORTH BERWICK KILMARNOCK FALKIRK 
G. Fowler & Son. Dick Bros. (Motors), Ltd. Thos. Laurie & Co., Ltd. 
DUNS STRANRAER KIRKCALDY 
Luke & Hogg. James McHarrie. Neilson Bros. 
GALASHIELS LOCKERBIE CUPAR, FIFE 
A. Purves & Son. A Baird & Sons. A. E. Walton, Ltd. 
BATHGATE STIRLING PERTH 
Central Garage. Rossleigh, Ltd. Valentines Motors, Ltd. 
MOTHERWELL ABERDEEN CRIEFF 
Taggart’s (Motherwell), Ltd. Aberdeen Motors, Ltd. Harold Barrington 
AYR INVERNESS DUNDEE 
James Tweedie, Ltd. Macrae & Dick, Ltd. Lamb’s Garage, Ltd. 
DUMFRIES GREENOCK ELGIN 
A. C, Penman, Ltd. J. Mitchell & Son. Proctor & Paterson. 


Sole Scottish Distributors: 


CARLAW’S ta. MOIRs BAXTER ia. 


81, BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW 2-4, CASTLE TERRACE, EDINBURGH 


*Phone: Central 3972 *Phone: Edinburgh 30291-2 
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roads are wide, very well built and sign-posted, and you 
make just as good time as you would in the open country, 
and probably even better. The last stage takes you by Gar- 
stang to Lancaster and then up to Kendal and by the famous 
road over Shap Fell to Penrith and Cariisle. 


The East Coast Route 

The other way, which might be called the East Coast 
route, although it only touches the coast itself at one or two 
points towards the end, is one which is principally concerned 
with dodging the Great North Road.” It is not to be com- 
pared for scenery with the western route, but in some ways 
it might be more convenient, and it certainly has its good 
points in the way of stretches of pleasant country. You 
cannot, as you do on the western route, get out of Londoa 
with only a little heavy traffic, and even the road, avoiding 
all by-passes, by Finchley, Hatfield, Hertford and Bunt'ng- 
ford is likely to be too busy for comfort. It has to be en- 
dured, however. When you reach Royston, you are partly 
consoled by some twenty miles of excellent, straight road 
from Huntingdon to the inevitable Great North Road at 
Alconbury Hill. I say inevitable but, in point of fact, you 
can avoid it this way. Just beyond Caxton Gibbet you take 
the road to the right which leads you through St. Ives and 
Ramsey on the edge of the fen country and so up by Crow- 
land to Spalding—the capital of the bulb country, now in 
its absolute glory. 


Lincoln and Carter Bar 

The cross-country road, which is, however, not at all diffi- 
cult to find, takes you to Sleaford and from there up to 
Lincoln, where you bear to the west for Gainsborough and 
Bawtry and—this time practically inevitable—the nine miles 
of the Great North Road between Bawtry and Doncaster. 
Just outside the town at the northern end you will find a 
road to Selby and York which is much to be preferred to the 
main road through Ferrybridge, and another, equally peace- 



































EDINBURGH 


THE ALISON HOTEL 
MELVILLE CRESCENT 


Centrally situated in the West End 
of the City. 


The Management offers Comfort— 
Good Food and Prompt Service. 


Attractively Furnished Suites with 
Private Bathrooms. 


Electric Elevator. 


Telegrams: 
“Melcrest, Edinburgh.” 


Telephone: 
31295. 














ful, takes you through Easingwold to Thirsk and North. 
allerton and from there on to Darlington, which is on A. 
but at the beginning of the tolerable stage. It is a fine run, 
straight up past Durham to Newcastle (a town you traverse | 
with comparative ease and comfort) and on to Morpeth and 
Alnwick and Berwick-on-Tweed, where you are some 57 
miles from Edinburgh. If Edinburgh is your first objective 
a better way to Newcastle is the more direct one over the. 


Cheviots by Otterburn and Carter Bar to Jedburgh and_ 


Galashiels, a forty-mile run over moorland country which js 
probably unequalled anywhere in the North. 
have not driven up to Carter Bar and from that extremely 
windy summit looked north over Scotland and south over 
England have an experience before them they are never 
likely to forget. 


Up the Tees Valley 

If you are heading for the west, Carlisle, and Glasgow, and 
you still wish to keep away from the Great North Road, you 
turn westward at Darlington for Barnard Castle. Here you 
can carry on along the route by Broughton, Appleby and 
Penrith or, a far better plan, keep to the right and drive up 
the Valley of the Tees by Middleton in Teesdale and up 
over the immense, towering moors to Alston. This, although 
it is not so long, is a serious rival for sheer grandeur of the 
Carter Bar stage. It has the distinction also of taking you 
up some 500 feet higher above sea-level. If you are going 
straight on into Scotland, you need not come into Carlisle, 
for the road from Alston runs through Brampton, across 
Hadrian’s Wall to Longtown and Gretna Green. From 
Longtown you can go yet a third way to Edinburgh across 
the hills ty Hawick and Galashiels ; or by a fourth, from 
Moffat, the Devil’s Beef Tubs, and Broughton. The road 
to Glasgow is the same as far as Moffat. 


By Sea 
There is a third way of reaching Scotland which may 


- appeal to those who dread the 500-mile drive up to the Dee. 


The Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, Limited, have 
just sent me particulars of their service. Their steamers run 
from London to Aberdeen every Wednesday and Saturday. 
The single first-class fare is £2 10s. and {1 17s. 6d. for a 
10 h.p. car, and £2 12s. 6d. for a 16 h.p. car. The return 
ticket is £3 15s., but there is no reduction for the car’s 
return. For two people, then, the passage up with a 10 h.p. 
car would come to £9 7s. 6d., so that the difference in the 
cost of the journey, including hotel bills and petrol is no 
great matter. 


The ‘ Best of Scotland” 

Nowadays it is almost an impertinence to offer any advice 
how to find that elusive and quite indefinable place known 
as the “best of Scotland.” One can only give one’s 
personal preferences and these, as anybody knows who 1s 
familiar with Scotland, are very apt to change according to 
weather and the mood of the visitor. For myself, I think 
there are very few parts to compare with the West coast 
practically from the top at Scourie down to the end of the 
Mull of Kintyre. Of a totally different kind but certainly 
not Jess inspiring is the run up from Carrbridge through 
Inverness to Bonar Bridge and along the final stage of the 
Great North Road to John o’Groats, coming back to Bonar 
Bridge by Tongue and Lairg. In normal times this last run 
is slightly adventurous as the road from Tongue is only wide 
enough to take one car. Moreover, I am informed by the 
R.A.C. that just now extensive repairs are being carried out 
over almost all Scotland and that one must be prepared to 
find poor surface conditions and, in some cases, many miles 
of road under repair. To the hardy adventurer, however, 
these things may add spice to the journey. ‘After all, one 
can always ask before beginning a good stage of the road, 
and even if one is often turned back or compelled to go 
another way, one should find ample consolation in the 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND 
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LAND’S END TO GLASGOW 


is the route for scenery—English, Irish and Scottish. 
Y Arrived at Glasgow the traveller has all forms of trans- 
port at his disposal, enabling him to enjoy the exquisite 
beauties of the littoral of the Firth of Ciyde, as well 
as the august grandeur of the Highlands and the 
® Western Isles, where holiday resorts breathe history 
and romance. 


TRY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. , 
§ TRAVEL BY : § 
CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD., % 
{ 6-8 FENCHURCH BUILDINGS (Dept. F.), E.C.3. ; 
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HAVE A HOLIDAY 
IN YOUR OWN 
HOMELAND 


x 

Sail from London to Dundee, ‘the Gateway to the Scottish 
Highlands,’ and then see the famous beauty spots of Scotland. 
The cruise, in a modern, comfortable —_ is an experience— 
and the choice of holiday haunts is wide and varied. St. Andrews, 
Carnoustie, Montrose, Pitlochry for the — Crieff, Kirriemuir 
(Barrie’s ‘Thrums’), Perth, Kinloch annoch for a_ bracing, 
Hill-climbing, hiking, fishing—your choice 





interesting holiday. 

is unlimited. 

Braemar 5-day tour, £6 190s. ; Glencoe 6-day tour, £9; or 

John O’Groats 9-day tour, #14. 

Send for Descriptive Guide, giving full particulars of this 
wonderful holiday land—post free—from Dept. 


THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 
SHIPPING CO., LTD, 


Dundee Wharf, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, London, €E.14. 











SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY 


BONNIE SCOTLAND 


. - « See Edinburgh—the famed ‘ Auld Reekie’ of song 
and story—visit the Castle, Holyroodhouse, see Princes 
Street, the Old Town with its closes, etc.—then if time 
permits you can spend a day in the historic Borders— 
visiting Abbotsford, Melrose, etc. Another day touring 
the Trossachs. The "bus services are frequent and the 
fares moderate. 


FIRST CABIN - - 
SECOND CABIN - - 


return 67/6 
return 42/6 


single 40/-; 
single 25/-; 
We have arranged one or two combined cruises such as, 
our ship to Edinburgh, then to Orkney and Shetland, or 


Passengers may return to London direct from Glasgow or 
Dundee—this allowing many interesting itineraries. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING 
COMPANY’S ships are known for their comfort-equip- 
ment—splendid accommodation, first-class cuisine, fast, 
modern ships built for passenger service. 


Full particulars will be found in our 
Iustrated Booklet WD, giving fares, 
Send for a copy to-day. 


LONDON z EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


Hermitage Steam Wharf, 8-10 Confmercial Street, 
WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. LEITH, EDINBURGH, 6. 


tours, etc. 








Glorious 
Holidays 
and Health 
in Scotland 


ATHOLL PALACE 


PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 





These two Scottish Hotels offer you a memorable holi- 
day. The Atholl Palace, set in 46 acres of private 
pleasure grounds, provides a continuous programme of 
entertainsient throughout the Season, with the comforts 
of a modern palatial Hotel: Golf, Tennis, Swimming 
(indoor and out), Dancing Nightly, Torchlight 
Pageants, etc. Write for Brochure, “ Highland Occa- 
sions,” free, with Tariff. 

The Allan Water Hotel is beautifully situated on the 
wooded slopes above Bridge of Allan. In the heart 
of Romantic Scotland, it makes the ideal touring 
centre for the Trossachs and Rob Roy Country. Golf, 
Riding, Fishing, Tennis, Dancing, ete. Illustrated 
Tariff free. Covered way to famous SPA, with natural 
curative waters and all modern Treatments. 


ALLAN WATER 


Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 





“On the 
Banks 

















THE TRUST HOTELS COVER 
THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. FULLY LICENSED. 








CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAWFORD. 
Refurnished. Considerably enlarged 
Electric Light. H.&C. water in Bed- 
rooms. Central heating. Garage. 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., A.A. 
Telephone : Crawford 209. 

ROWARDENNAN HOTEL, 

ROWARDENNAN. 
AttheFoot of Ben Lomond. Fishing, 
Boating, Mountaineering. R.S.A.C. 
Telephone : Rowardennan 201. 

BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH. 
Fishing on Loch Lomond. Best 
centre for the Loch. Electric Light. 
H. & C. water in Bedrooms. 
Half-hour from Glasgow. 
Telephone: Alexandria 55. 

GARTOCHARN HOTEL, 

GARTOCHARN. 
Near Lochlomonside. Central Heat- 
ing. Electric light. H. and C. water 
in Bedrooms. Good Fishing Grounds. 
3 miles from Balloch Station. 
Garage. R.A.C. 
Telephone : Gartocharn 204. 

BLACK BULL HOTEL, KILLEARN. 
Half-hour from Glasgow. H. & C. 
water in Bedrooms. Central Heat 
ing. Electric Light. R.S.A.C., 
AA. Riek. 

Telephone : Killearn 15. 

STAR HOTEL, PORT GLASCOW. 
Easy access to Gourock and Clyde 
Sailings. Half-hour from Glasgow. 
Telephone; 118. 

ARRAN. For Boating, Fishing, Moun 
taineering, Climbing, Bowls, Golf 
and Tennis. 


DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK, 
ARRAN. 
Reconditioned. Spacious new 
Lounges, Electric Light. H. & C. 
water in Bedrooms. Garage. A.A. 
Telephone : Brodick 5. 
LAMLASH HOTEL, LAMLASH, 
ARRAN. 
Facing Bay and Holy Island. 
Moderate Tariff. H. & C. water in 
Bedrooms. Electric Light. 
Telephone : Lamlash 208. 

CORRIE HOTEL, CORRIE, ARRAN. 
On Seashore, Foot of Goatfell. Com- 
poate refurnished. Electric Light. 

felephone : Corrie 204. 

LOCHRANZA HOTEL, 

LOCHRANZA, ARRAN. 
Beautifully situated. Every Home 
Comfort. Moderate Tariff. Garage. 
Cars for Hire. 
Telephone : Lochranza 228. 

CLYDESDALE HOTEL, LANARK. 
Redecorated. New Lounge. H. & C. 
water in all Bedrooms. Central 
Heating. Electric Light. R.S.A.C., 
Telephone: Lanark 31. 

CALEDONIAN HOTEL, LANARK, 
Comfort with economy. Electric 
Light. Golf, Fishing. 

Telephone : Lanark 84. 
DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, 
DOUGLAS, LANARKSHIRE. 
In Covenanters’ Country. Electric 
Light. A.A., R.S.A.C, 
"Phone : Douglas, Lanarkshire 248. 





For terms and Illustrated Brochure apply to Hotel Manager or to: 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 


(Glasgow District) LTD. 


103 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


TELEPHONE: 


DOUGLAS 572. 
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SCOTTISH HOTELS AND 
HOTEL-KEEPERS 


By ASHLEY COURTENAY 


T is now two years since I was in Scotland, yet I have the 
most vivid and the happiest of memories, particularly of 
every one of the hotels I then visited. It was with respect 
that I returned across the Border. It is with keen antici- 
pation that I look forward to two visits to Scotland this year, 
the first in June and the second in September. Why have 
I selected these periods ? Firstly because I am reasonably 
certain then of good weather, secondly I shall have little or 
no difficulty in securing accommodation without pre-booking, 
and thirdly prices will noticeably be lower than in the height 
of the season. 

On the matter of accommodation I would give one word 
of advice. Telephone through the night before to reserve 
your accommodation at your next halting place. It is no fun 
to travel some forty miles over wild and lonely country to 
find that at the first available stopping place there is no 
accommodation available, as your visit has coincided with the 
local Games. Two years ago I suffered that fate at Oban, 
and I have learnt my lesson. 

Now a word as regards Scottish hotels themselves and 
Scots as hotel-keepers. I am firmly convinced that they bid 
fair to rival that nation of hotel-keepers—the Swiss. Thzy 
have the same gift of hospitality: they welcome you and 
speed you on your way with a genuine note of regret. They 
mostly have wives who preside over the kitchens and regale 
you with national repasts and local dishes. Their one fear 
seems to be that you have not had enough to eat, so again 
take my advice and leave at least one hour of your motoring 
day for .. . walking. 

The Scottish hotel-keeper, too, like his Swiss confrére, 


has imagination. He will “sell” you his district. He will 
regale you with history and romance. He takes every 
opportunity to create “atmosphere.” You will find 


evidence of either Sir Walter Scott, Rabbie Burns, Rob Roy 
or other national characters, wherever you go. In one hotel 
Burns’s signature is scratched on a window pane. So are 
dozens of others. The room has become The Burns Room 
—and how the Americans fall for it. 

At another hotel “ Rob Roy’s Poker ” hangs ona tree out- 
side the hotel. How many pokers have been purloined as 
souvenirs history does not relate, but Rob Roy’s Poker—or 
its deputy—is still to be seen there. 

At an hotel in the Trossachs I was given a miniature 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” It was 
suitably bound in tartan. I gave it to a Scottish lady resi- 
dent in Brighton a year after—tears came to her eyes as she 
fondled it! 

Tartans are well to the fore in Scottish hotels. Carpets, 
furnishings, sashes for the waitresses, kilts for the men. 
There is often a tartan room where you can buy shawls, rugs 
and lengths of tartan and tweed. 

But the Scottish hotel-keeper is above all a purveyor of 
comfort. I only once had a poor bed. There was mostly 






. central heating in my room, hot and cold water was universal 


—$—__ 


and almost invariably a hot-water bottle had preceded hing 
There was spotless cleanliness above and below stairs, anq if 
one thing struck me above all else it was the magnificence of 
the ladies’ cloakrooms, which several hotel-keepers insisteg 
with justifiable pride on my seeing. In Scotland at least | 
can now understand the reason why the ladies keep thei 
menfolk waiting so long. 

Many people this year will be touring Great Britain 
instead of going on the Continent, and I believe those who 
do so will find in Scottish hotels and Scottish hotel-keepers 
courtesy, cleanliness, individual characteristics, and a very 
high appreciation of the culinary arts. 


GUIDES TO SCOTLAND 


Wuat are the best guides for the holiday-maker in Scotland} 

It all depends on what sort of person he is, and what sor 

of country he wants to see. If he has swallowed the railway. 

poster, Prince-Charlie-Bens-and-Glens view of Scotland, and 

wants to step across the Border into the Land of Romance, 

then he will be in safe company with J. J. Bell. His Glory of 

Scotland and Scotland’s Rainbow West (Harrap, 7s. 6d. each) 
are well filled with legend and romantic anecdote (how Queen 
Mary escaped from here, what the beggar-man said to James 
IV), and mix in a good deal of practical information about 
steamer sailings, hotels and so on: Those who go mainly for 
romantic scenery—and people with a passion for scenery 
usually like to have it gratified in print as well as in reality~ 
are embarrassingly well provided for. Of the dozens of books 
which combine excellent photographs of loch, moor and moun- 
tain with not so successful word-pictures, Arthur Gardner’s 
Western Highlands (Moray Press, tos. 6d.) and Sun, Cloud 
and Snow in the Western Highlands (Moray Press, 12s. 6d.) 
may be mentioned ; and for those who are interested in wild 
animals as well as wild places, there are Seton Gordon’s 
many books—for instance, Charm of the Hills and Land of 
Hills and Glens (Cassell, 7s. 6d. each) and Afoot in Wild Places 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.). Walkers are strongly advised to look at 
W. A. Smith’s Hill Paths in Scotland (MacNiven and Wallace, 
2s.), E. A. Baker’s On Foot in the Highlands (Chambers, 
2s. 6d.), and—if they are going to the North or North-West— 
at F. Reid Corson’s Beyond the Great Glen (Oliver and Boyd, 
tos. 6d.). Other specialists are catered for in John McLintock’s 
West Coast Cruising (Blackie, 10s. 6d.), Pat Castle’s Where 
to Fish in Scotland (Oliver and Boyd, 3s. 6d.), J. Inglis Ker’s 
Scotland for the Motorist (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), and in the guide- 
books published by the Scottish Mountaineering Club. 

For the traveller with a serious interest in architecture and 
history, there are two admirable recent books, both magnifi- 
cently illustrated. Sir John Stirling Maxwell’s Shrines and 
Homes of Scotland (Chambers, tos. 6d.) relates the buildings 
it describes to the social needs of their day ; it begins with 
Celtic crosses, but ends with factories, shooting-lodges and 
concrete bridges. The Stones of Scotland, edited by George 
Scott-Moncrieff (Batsford, 1os. 6d.), also is free from tedious 
antiquarianism; it gives the reader a good idea of the Scottish 
architectural tradition, and a standard by which to judge the 
new buildings he will see on his tour. 


As news of Clydeside unemployment, Scottish Nationalism, 
the drift South, and the plight of the herring industry has 
leaked through to England, an increasing number of travellers 
have realised that Scotland is not simply a handy holiday- 





‘HOW TO SEE SCOTLAND’ via 
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If you would make the most of your holiday over the 
border, this handbook issued by Cooks is your obvious 
choice. You can take a tour by rail or road... you can go 
on a voyage of discovery round the wild and picturesque 
coast . . . stay at a fashionable resort such as Braemar or 
Gleneagles, or some remote haven of peace and beauty such 
as the Isle of Skye . . . you can spend long happy days on 
the fairways of Troon or North Berwick... . 


Send to-day for a copy of the splendidly illustrated 
handbook, How to See Scotland. 





COOKS 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., 
Berkeley St., London, W.1, and Branches. 


TAKE YOUR SEATS, PLEASE ! 






—and set off on a Cooks Motor Coach Tour 
through the most delightful scenery, to the most 
famous historical places, in Britain and Ireland. 
Itineraries carefully planned . . . a reasonable run 


each day .. 


- big luxury coaches which give your 
knees more “i 


“elbow room + an expert courier 

to do the worrying. 

** Motor Tours’? Handbook and read 
all about them. 


Send for the 
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MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked; every order specially hand packed. 
(Sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4lbs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME. 
in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes. 
(From one-half pound up.) 





May we send you our price list, and information about 
our mail order service to any part of the world? 


ALEXANDER MANSON, LTD., 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS IN GLASGOW SCOTLAND FOR 85 YEARS. 
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STAY AT STRATHSPEY. helen appreci 
CAIRNGORM HOTEL AY GrmMOR 
AVIEMORE. 


Magnificent scenery and heaith-giving air. Grounds, 














two acres. Golf course within easy reach. Thirty 
bedrooms. Electric light. Running hot and cold Y INVERNESS - SHIRE 
water in all bedrooms. Central heating. STRATHSPE ’ 30 miles south of Inverness)- 
A.A. ano R.A.C. (On the Main North age 7:30 p.m. and arrive _ 
a e 4 ton at /- f ithout change- 
Telephone: Aviemore 233. Apply Manageress. You can pcg ron at ce oO eh eat 
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HOLID A YS WITHO UT OOOO RKO KK OK KK KK KK ON POO OOO! 
TRA VAIL , F TARTANS of the CLANS and By 
‘ * FAMILIES of SCOTLA : 

" of ND & 

See that “LET’S HALT AWHILE” (Ashley | % ‘as RS 
Courtenay’s Personally Recommended Hotels, Inns | '¢ P % 

and Guest-houses) is your constant companion. % THOMAS INNES OF LEARNEY KS 

Vol. I—Kent, Surrey and Sussex, new edition just | ' (Albany Herald) % 
published; Vol. II—Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, | % Conseinins 114 pages Siontaition Tartans in Ce * 
second edition; Vol. I1I—Hants, Dorset, Wilts, | pe Nant ley ag oy Mi Me M6 yp RY 

Isle of Wight, first edition. Ask for them at your | % Chieftains, Badges and Slogans; also Introduction - 
bookseller 1/-, or, in case of difficulty, post free | of tae: Clom;. tae Dbtet, Chictinien, aecmsion s° re 

1/3 from Ashley Courtenay Ltd., 68, St. James’s % Chietship, Clan Societies, Armorial Bearings, ,e 
Street, S.W.1. re ee Dae 

S do é . % 

yy depicting Highland Dress. % 


& By arrangement with ‘‘ The Spectator” 


\/ 
~~ 
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?, . 5 one e 
Mr. ASHLEY COURTENAY KS Price Twelve Shillings & Sixpence Net bY 
will be pleased to give advice free of charge to any reader % Postage (inland) 6d. extra; (abroad) 8d. extra % 
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desirous of information concerning Hotels in Great Britain. 


— bon ad se 99, Gower _ ea ci the — given Ro W. & A. K. JOHNSTON LTD. "eS 
above and enclose a stamped addressed envelope. is : <) 
RY 30, Museum Street, London, W.C.1; and Edinburgh. % 
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Gleneagles Hotel 
Ul, PERTHSHIRE SCOTLAND 


hotels Arthur Towle, Controller 











RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES BY tms 
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The Cockburn Hotel; 
“4 FIRST CLASS A.A. & R.A.C. APPOINTED fi 
EXCELLENT ‘COMFORT 

SERVICE AND CUISINE # 
7 HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS 
ELEVATOR. GARAGE 
Bed, Bath and Breakfast, from 8/6 
Telephone (2 lines): 30092, 30093. 


SESSESEETESSSEsasses sess sestanses teeaes tose cs saeeee ee seeeeeetenseate res anit aesaiteeetabeeeeeeseeenis 


# Non-licensed. 











Isle of Skye — the best of Scotland 
ROYAL ‘rat orn FLODIGARRY 


Hosltey Gorsives 
HOTEL HOTEL 
PORTREE, SKYE. SKYE. 





Holidays. 

These two Hotels 
represent the last 
word in Comfort 
and Service. 

Send for Tariff and 
Booklet, free on 
request. 























| LOCH AWE | 


(ARGYLLSHIRE) 


LOCH AWE HOTEL 


EAU TIFUL 
situation in 

Private Grounds over- 
looking Loch Awe 
and Kilchurn Castle 
and Ben Lui. 
H. and C. in bed- 
rooms. 
Fishing, Golf, moun- 
taineering, tennis. 
Brochure and Tariff 


on application. 


Telegrams: 
“ Hotel Lochawe.” 


’Phone; Dalmally 6, 






































BRAEMAR _ON_ 
HOTEL | ROYAL DEESIDE 








In the heart of the Highlands, 1,150 ft. above sealevel, you 
will find the five essentials to the good Hotel—comfort, 
good food, good service, pleasant and healthy environment, 
and prestige. It has all the amenities for good living— 
Private Bathrooms, H. & C. Water in all bedrooms, 
Passenger Elevator, Garage with inspection pit and Car 
Hire Service. Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, Mountaineer- 


ing, dancing occasionally. 
MANAGER : R. U. SHAND. . 


"PHONE : BRAEMAR 214 














place, but a country with its full share of social and economic 
problems ; and there is an increasing and welcome demand 
for books which tell you how the Scot lives today, Jy 
The Heart of Scotland (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) George Blake jg 
determined to make the tourist look below the picturesqy, 
facade, to make him turn from Highland Games to High. 
land depopulation, from the legends of Prince Charlie 
the problems. of the absentee landlord. The contributors t 
Scottish Country, edited by George Scott-Moncrieff (Lay. 
rence and Wishart, 7s. 6d.), manage, like the eighteenth. 
century travellers, to combine accurate physical description 
of a countryside with an account of what its people are like 
and what they do for a living. John R. Allan’s Summer jy 
Scotland (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) is another counterweight to the 
mist-and-romance school; the author’s main interest jg 
farming, and his suggested tour would take the traveller to 
several districts, such as the country round the Campsies and 
Ochils, the eastern plain, and agricultural Aberdeenshire, jp 
which the English tourist seldom thinks of lingering. 

The holiday-maker with a serious interest in Scotland 
would also do well to turn to the narratives of other travellers, 
who may have noticed different things from himself, and 
asked different questions. To begin a long way back, no one 
can ever go wrong in taking Johnson’s fourney to the Western 
Islands (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). As well as being 
extremely good reading it indicates the spirit in which the 
intelligent stranger might usefully set about his tour. Among 
modern travellers, Moray McLaren, with his Return to Scot- 
land (Duckworth, §5s.), and Edwin Muir with his Scottish 
Fourney (Heinemann and Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) stand out; they are 
both Scots who have spent much of their lives out of Scot- 
land, and who combine in their narratives the wide-open 
alertness of the stranger with the sympathy of the man who 
is writing about what is, after all, his home. Queen Victoria 
used to read The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich to put her into 
the right mood for her Highland holiday. Clough still reads 
well, in the Highlands or anywhere else, but the modem 
traveller might also try Louis MacNeice’s poems on the 
Hebrides (printed in I Crossed the Minch, Longman’, 
1os. 6d.). They won’t give him such a romantic glow, but 
they may help him to see more clearly what the Highlands 
mean today to people who live there all the year round. 

The Highlands for romantic beauty; but the Low- 
lands, as Mr. Scott-Moncrieff brings home to us, for the 
civilisation and culture of Scotland, including nearly all the 
architecture that could afford to aim at grace as well as at 
security. The Lowlands of Scotland is a volume in the 
“Face of Britain ” series (Batsford, 8s. 6d.), but its great merit 
is that it never deals with appearances alone, but relates them 
to the social, economic, and religious factors that went to 
the making of building and landscape. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
links up the peacefulness of the Border towns with 
the fact that there were no minerals to be greedily exploited; 
and while he admires the dovecots of Fife as a picturesque 
feature of the landscape, he also remembers that the pigeon 
was bred for feeding to cattle in winter in pre-turnip days. 
He can describe a mediaeval ruin in exact architectural terms, 
but he usually finds it more to the point to inquire, for in- 
stance, why the excellent native building tradition should 
have been all but lost in modern Scotland. The decay of 
the village, the idol of Efficiency, the effects of the social 
services, are among the subjects discussed by the way, from 
the standpoint of a revolutionary traditionalism. Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff sees the need for a great number of drastic changes, 
but he would have things changed in the direction of the small, 
organic community based firmly on the natural values of 
the land and the people, than of the big, centralised unit, 
dependent for its prosperity on the movement of man and 
markets beyond its borders. 

Finally, those who like a plain guide and no nonsense (dis- 
tances, populations, “ Hotel, R. & B. 8s. 6d.,” &c.) are advised 
to take Muirhead’s Blue Guide (Benn, 12s. 6d.), which has a 
good series of maps at the back. Less orthodox, but equally 
practical, is the Shell Guide to the West Coast (Batsford, 
2s. 6d.)—a mixture of topography, history, folklore and 
common sense, flavoured by the strong social conscience of 
the compiler, Stephen Bone. It covers the country from Skye 
to Oban; and it is to be hoped it will soon be supplemented 
by others, for the stranger could wish for no more intelligent 
guide. JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 





KEEP YOUR FEET FIT! 





puns Ss 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 

























writes : 
d- For longer wear and greeter connfort, “The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing work of 
\ Puritan Ta jes Limited, Runcor - P - e 
.. Rrieieriaioecwmcss *~vs-313 | | which the Nation should be proud. It is fighting 











this fell disease—trying to establish 








— — —— its cause and discover a cure— 


JOIN THIS providing beds for patients and 


fellowship keeping those who are inoperable 








of the sea free from pain. If those who have 
There is a fellowship in the calling of contemplated, even for an instant, 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship the possibility of being one day 


of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £300,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 


themselves in the clutch of cancer, 
subscribe to the fund, the present 
difficulty of raising sufficient money 


to continue the work, should be 




















‘easily overcome.” 











Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


JD \, ddetbheeh Vy L by, Che Boyal 
= | TO | 


SOUTH AMERICA 
meant, uso e anon | Hospital 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. ( FREE ) 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL 8T., 8.C.3 FULHAM ROAD = : LONDON, S.W.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WE are back once again to convalescent markets in the City 
and there is no doubting the patient’s will to recovery. 
Every day that passes without any shock from the political 
front is a reinforcement to hope, and although everybody 
realises that there is still a risk of another breakdown, the 
patient has already reached the stage when he can go out for 
short walks. So far, the recovery in markets has reflected only 
a very modest resumption of buying, but it is obvious from 
the extent of the rises in quotations that sellers are virtually 
non-existent. “ Bear” positions are being closed—in most 
groups this process must now be practically complete— and 
there is plenty of evidence that jobbers have little stock on 
their books at current prices. So the rise goes on under 
the pressure of. very light buying. 

Even the most optimistic political prophets would 
scarcely argue just yet that the war risk can be ignored, and 
I shall feel more comfortable when an Anglo-Soviet pact 
has been signed. The fact remains, however, that the in- 
vestor’s morale is improving and that the resigned despair of 
a few weeks ago is giving place to a cautious hopefulness. 
It is good, in these conditions, that the authorities should 
have seen fit to give the gilt-edged market, which has been 
in the van of the recovery movement, an opportunity to try 
itself out. Its first hurdle—the £1,000,000 Sydney deben- 
ture renewal operation—it has taken in excellent style with- 
out a moment’s hesitancy, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the second hurdle, although much stiffer, will be negotiated 
without much difficulty. A £5,000,000 loan for South 
Africa is reminiscent of the City’s better days. Perhaps 
before very long we shall have the first instalment of Defence 
borrowing. 

* * * * 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY EARNINGS 


The 1938 accounts of the Edmundsons Electricity Cor- 
poration amply confirm the favourable view I have often 


A New 
Appointment 





MR. NORMAN 
CRUMP 


has been appointed 


CITY EDITOR of the SUNDAY TIMES 
and will contribute his first 
article next Sunday, May 28th 


Mr. Crump, who has been an occasional 
contributor to the SUNDAY TIMES, has 
been engaged in financial journalism for 
nearly twenty years. His experience on the 
staff of the “‘ Economist ” and other respons- 
ible journals covers every main department 
of City affairs, and his knowledge and judg- 
ment inspire full confidence. 


Communications for the City Editor should 

be addressed to the SUNDAY TIMES, 

City Offices, 52, Wool Exchange, E.C.2. 
Phone: Metropolitan 3720. 


The City pages of the SUNDAY 
TIMES contain the fullest 
lists of Saturday’s Wall Street 
and Canadian closing prices. 











expressed of the positional prospects of this undertaking. 
Income from dividends and interest rose sharply last year 
from £585,539 to £741,418, a striking indication of the 
benefits the Corporation is now reaping from its extensive 
investments in recent years in subsidiary undertakings and the 
development work carried through in rural areas. It js 
probable, too, that the policy of internal reorganisation which 
has been steadily pursued over the past five or six years is 
bringing tangible advantages. Against the rise in income from 
dividends and interest must be set a decline in gross tradin, 
profit from £249,799 to £155,312, a falling-off which re- 
quires special explanation. It is made clear in the report that 
this item covers engineering and contracting services to sub- 
sidiaries, consulting fees regarding selected stations, bulk 
purchases of consumers’ goods supplied to subsidiaries and 
others. One would éxpect that part of this income would 
be subject to considerable variation, depending on the 
volume of capital works of the group as a whole. 


The general position of the Edmundsons group should be 
thoroughly satisfactory to the stockholders. The structure 
has been vastly simplified, the process of adaptation to the 
best economic—and political—pattern is being carried 
through with success, and the sales and revenue figures are 
progressive. As I anticipated, the ordinary dividend is 6 per 
cent., which is, in effect, the same rate as the 9 per cent. 
in force before the 50 per cent. scrip bonus. Priced at 
24s. 6d. to yield just under 5 per cent. the £1 units area 
good investment. They should be held for a gradual 
improvement. 

x * * * 
SCOTTISH BANKING YIELDS 

Since this issue of The Spectator has a strong Scottish 
flavour we might take the opportunity to have a look at some 
Scottish investments. To begin, then, with bank shares, 
here are the details of the issues quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange : — 


Current Dividend Yield 

Price Rate Pp: ¢ 
£8. “a 
Bank of Scotland £1 units ... 65s. od. 12 percent. 3 16 0 
Royal Bank of Scotland stock 428 17 percent. 319 § 

Union Bank of Scotland £5 

“A” shares (£1 paid) 81s. 6d. 18 percent. 4 8 4 
Do. “B” £1 fully-paid 95s. 6d. 18 percent. 315 § 


The first point which strikes one about those shares is 
their exceptionally low yields, apart, of course, from the 
partly-paid issue, which gives well over 10s. per cent. more 
than the others. Yields ranging between 33 and 4 per cent. 
tell their own story of the high status of Scottish banks with 
the investor, a reputation which is well deserved. From the 
point of view of earnings, dividends, reserves and prospects 
these institutions emerge satisfactorily from any tests. Just 
now the industrial outlook in Scotland is distinctly promis- 
ing, as many leading industries, notably iron and _ steel, 
engineering and shipbuilding, stand to gain substantially 
from the rearmament programme. Strategically, too, Scoi- 
land has a pull as the site for new factories, apart from 
the advantage it can often offer of an available supply ot 
skilled labour. Both these influences have doubtless 
weighed with the Government in their decision to establish 
the new Rolls-Royce aero-engine factory near Glasgow. 


* * * x 


JAMES FINLAY PROGRESS 

Another Scottish company in the news just at present is 
James Finlay and Co., which has extensive interests in India 
ranging over jute, cotton and tea. The 1938 accounts have 
now been issued and very good they are. Revenue accruing 
on ordinary shares, other than railway and bank shares, has 
risen by £31,000 to £165,285, income from other invest- 
ments is slightly up at £98,929, and trading profit is £34,740, 
against £19,474. Thus, after a heavier charge for taxation 
and for depreciation, the net profit rose last year from 
£224,971 to £228,323. In the circumstances the board has 
maintained the ordinary dividend at the 123 per cent. rate 

(Continued on page 936) 
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THE UNION BANK OF 








SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established 1830. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - £5,200,000 
PAID UP- - - - - = £1,200,000 
RESERVE FUND - - -~ - £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS- - - - -  - £33,218,668 





NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
HEAD OFFICES : 


GLASGOW - - -_ = St. Vincent Street 
(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Bept.) 
EDINBURGH - = = = George Street 


216 Branches throughout Scotland. 
LONDON OFFICES : 
62 Cornhill, E.C.3. 332 Oxford Street, W.1. 
1 Regent St., S.W.1. 140 Kensirgton High St., W.8. 





ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 





THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 


At London Offices, Current Accounts and other 
business conducted on the usual terms of London 


Banks. 


Deposits received at interest. 











Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


RoyalBank 
of Scotland 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
253 Branches throughout Scotland 



































BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - - £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID - - - - 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE 

carried forward - - 2,251,918 


DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1939 - - - 37,851,691 





Governor: 


Tue Ricut HonovrastEe LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. 


Deputy Governor: 
Tut LORD HENRY SCOTT. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS: 
SIR ROBERT T. BOOTHBY, COL. NORMAN KENNEDY, 
K.B.E D.S.O., T.D. 


JOHN CRAIG, CBE., DLL. 
JAMES GOURLAY, B.Sc. 


THE LORD KINROSS, K.C. 

SIR MICHAEL NAIRN, BART. 

S. CRAWFORD HOGARTH. ALEXANDER WALLACE, W.S. 

HARRY AULDJO JAMIESON. JOHN PARKER WATSON, W.S. 
WILLIAM WHITELAW, LL.D. 





Treasurer : Secretary : 


J. W. MACFARLANE. J. B. CRAWFORD. 


Head Office - - MOUND, EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW OFFICE - - - - 2 ST. VINCENT PLACE 


Manager: JAMES CRAIG. 
Assistant Monager: H. G. CARSWELL. 


LONDON OFFICES:—- 
City Office: 30 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Manager: A. BALLINGALL. Assistant Manager: D. P. PETRIE, 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16/18 Piccadilly, W. 
Manager: C. D. ALLISON. 


The Bank has 263 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British and Foreign Banking Business 
Transacted. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City - 30 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
West End - 31 Regent Street, S.W.1. 


203 Branches throughout Scotland, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . - £5,300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ~ - - £1,300,000 
RESERVE FUND - . : - £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS” - - - - - £35,645,422 


Money received on deposit at call and short notice at current 
rates of interest and for longer periods at special terms. 


Affiliated to the Midland Bank Limited with over 2,100 Branches. 
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West End Office: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 934) 


to which it was raised a year ago and has added £11,000 tg 
the carry forward, at £288,078. 


This company’s balance-sheet shows the sort of posi- 
tion one likes to associate with Glasgow management, 
Reserves of {2,226,508 exceed the total issued capital by 
£226,508, and there is a surplus of some £400,000 in the 
market value of investments over book values, despite the 
recent decline. The Stock Exchange shows its appreciation 
of the company’s strength and earnings record—the lowest 
rate of dividend paid in the depths of 1931-33 slump was 
9 per cent—by valuing the £1 ordinary shares at 51s. 34, 
At this price the yield is only 5 per cent., but I regard the 
shares as a good holding. For the current year income 
should be well maintained. 


RAILWAYS AND THE ‘* SQUARE DEAL” 


As I suspected, the railways’ square deal has had many of 
its edges rubbed off in the protracted discussions of the 
past few months, but the Transport Advisory Council’s 
report concedes as much as has latterly seemed likely. The 
railways’ main contention—that existing shackies on their 
rate-fixing powers should be removed—is accepted, and the 
way is opened for co-operation with the road hauliers which 
may result in the gradual establishment of a rates structure. 
That such co-operation, with the ultimate aim of co-ordina- 
tion of services, is very much in the mind of the T.A.C. is 
not left in doubt, and I fancy most of the railway manage- 
ments are now convinced that something of the kind will 
prove the ultimate solution of their problems. Meantime, 
what of the outlook for railway stockholders? 


Well, obviously, the contemplated changes cannot do 
stockholders any harm. I should imagine that, as co-opera- 
tion with the roads develops, the general level of railway 
rates will be adjusted greatly in the companies’ favour with- 
out inflicting any unreasonable burden on traders. That is 
going to be a lengthy process, however, from which stock- 
holders should certainly not expect to reap any material 
benefit for at least another year, and even then the benefits 
from the square deal will not be easy to trap and measure. 
Fortunately, there are other factors which justify a hopeful 
view of railway revenues in the near future. Costs, so far 
as one can judge, should be running below last year’s figures, 
and it is clear enough from the weekly traffic totals that 
gross receipts are now rising steadily. From the stock- 
holders’ point of view the chief problem is obviously wages, 
since it can scarcely be doubted that the unions will stake 
their claim in any material addition to net revenues. For 
the present, however, rail stocks, especially the border-line 
preferences, should be held. L.M.S. first preference stock 
at 61 still yields over 63 per cent., and is, in my view, good 
value for money at any level up to 65. 


Venturers’ Corner 


Some weeks ago I outlined the possibilities, from a 
speculative standpoint, of the 11 per cent. non-cumulative 
1os. preference shares of W. H. Dorman & Co., the Stafford 
firm of oil engine makers. The price was then 8s. 9d., 
and it is now only about 6d. higher around 9s. 3d. In the 
interval, however, fresh evidence has been forthcoming that 
the 11 per cent. dividend is being covered by earnings, for 
how else can one interpret the board’s decision to pay the 
full rate, which is non-cumulative, for the year ended 
March 31st? An interim of 53 per cent. was paid last 
November, and a further 54 per cent. has now been de- 
clared. I feel, therefore, that it is safe to assume that the 
report is going to record a further improvement in earnings. 
That is a reasonable expectation on general grounds in that 
the company is supplementing its normal work with 
Government contacts. At 9s. 3d. these ros. shares offer 
the inviting yield of roughly 12 per cent., which seems to 


(Continued on page 938) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ODHAMS PRESS 
EXPANSION OF TRADING 


Tue nineteenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held on May 24th at the Connaught Rooms, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and 
managing director) said that the net profits for the year amounted 
to £260,067, as compared with £340,192 for the previous year. 
Last year he had called attention to the considerable increase in 
the cost of paper and labour which would take effect in 1938. As 
paper was their chief raw material, the heavy increase naturally 
affected the earning power of the company. In addition, the 
international tension which had continued throughout the year 
had also had effect on the company’s revenue. By expansion of 
trading and economies, the directors had been able to reduce the 
adverse effect of those factors to a considerable extent. It was 
proposed to transfer to general reserve £29,436 out of the profits 
of the year under review. The general reserve would then stand 
at the substantial sum of £540,000. 

Copyrights showed an increase of £66,245. The greater part 
of that was represented by the acquisition of a group of journals 
and by special expenditure on the development of the new periodi- 
cal Woman, It had become the leading journal in the field of 
popular women’s weeklies. With regard to Odhams (Watford) 
Limited, the programme of expansion arranged last year had had 
once more to be extended to enable the company to handle the 
increasing volume of work. It had since been found necessary to 
make arrangements for a further extension to the works and for 
additional plant to cope with that increase. 

The important new building which was being erected at the 
west side of Endell Street was nearing completion, and that would 
in due course enlarge the company’s productive capacity and 
enable them to centralise a number of outlying departments. The 
amount the organisation paid out last year in salaries and wages 
alone was approximately £3,000,000. 

The directors were satisfied that the business of the company 
was on a thoroughly sound basis. With the return to normal 
international conditions and a reasonable reduction in the price of 
the company’s chief raw material, they were certain that the com- 
pany would return to a period of increasingly progressive profits. 
The directors had recommended dividends on the ordinary shares 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum—-as against 12} per cent. 
last year—of which § per cent. had already been paid. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the company was 
held on May 24th at the Holborn Restaurant. Sir Theodore G. 
Chambers, K.B.E. (the Chairman), said: The accounts reveal that 
the financial position of the company is steadily improving, and 
the Directors have’ much pleasure in recommending that the divi- 
dend for the year be increased to § per cent. 


Our gross revenues have increased from £86,148 to £99,674. 

Welwyn Commercial Buildings has during the past year proved 
tself to be on a satisfactory financial basis. After meeting the fixed 
dividend on the preference shares and a dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, sundry reserves and the balance of profit 
carried forward have also been increased. Welwyn Stores again 
had a successful year, which augurs well for the future of the 
business in the extensive new premises. Our electricity under- 
taking continues to expand in the satisfactory manner which has 
been its experience in the last few years, and profits are once 
again on the upgrade. 


During the last four years the rateable value of the town has 
risen from £78,500 to nearly £118,000, and the consumption of 
electricity from under 8 million units to 14} million units. 


The resolution adopting the report and accounts and approving 
the dividend was seconded and carried unanimously. 





| 


MAPS AND GUIDE BOOKS 
at Bumpus cover all holiday possibilities, from a 
month in New York to a week in the Cotswolds. 


Tell us where you are going, and we_ will 
recommend the best maps, guides and books. 


Last Days of the MUSIC BOOKS EXHIBITION 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1. ad 





























COMPANY MEETINGS 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND TAYLORS 





A DEBENTURE ISSUE 


THE tenth ordinary general meeting of Timothy Whites and 
Taylors, Ltd., was held on May 19th at the May Fair Hotel, 
London. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said that, as pointed out in 
the report, the previous accounts submitted to shareholders had 
covered a period of sixty-six weeks, which included two 
Christmases. As the company’s trading was always most active 
in the last three months of the year, the figures now presented, 
covering only one Christmas period, were not comparable. To 
obtain a true comparison they must go back to the previous year, 
and that showed that their profits had increased by over £33,000. 
When they remembered the devastating effect which the crisis of 
last September had had on all retail trade, he thought share- 
holders would agree that the results shown were satisfactory. 


Last year he had referred to the fact that the continued expansion 
and modernisation of their business would, in due course, necessi- 
tate the provision of further capital. After careful consideration, 
the directors had decided to make an issue forthwith of £500,000 
of 5 per cent. redeemable debentures. It was not proposed to 
make a public issue, applications being limited to shareholders and 
debenture-holders of the company in accordance with the promise 
made at the last meeting. In connexion with the proposed issue 
the company’s properties had been re-valued and the re-valuation 
showed an appreciation over book value of over £338,00c. 


The directors had decided to recommend a final distribution of 
224 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, less tax, making with the 
interim dividend already paid a total of 30 per cent. for the year. 


His confidence in the future of the undertaking remained un- 
changed. The Defence Programme to which we were by sheer 
necessity committed entailed vast éxpenditure. That expenditure 
would be largely in the form of wages; unemployment would 
diminish; the purchasing power of the public would increase, and 
that increase should undoubtedly be reflected in the turnover of all 
shops which catered for the requirements of the workers, among 
which could be numbered all the shops owned by this company 
and its subsidiaries. 

The report was adopted, and a separate meeting of Preference 
shareholders approved the proposed Debenture issue. 





KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES 
DISAPPOINTING ABSORPTION OF RUBBER 


Tue thirty-fourth annual general meeting of The Kepong (Malay) 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on May 22nd in London. 

Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
said that during the year under review they had produced a crop 
of 9,019,171 lb. Their sales of rubber had totalled 6,592,156 Ib., 
including a quantity of low-grade rubber sold locally without export 
rights. The average gross price realised for their exportable rubber 
sold was 7.7d. per Ib. 

When prices dropped to under §d. per Ib. they had refrained 
from selling, holding unsold at that time about 400 tons of their 
exportable rubber, of which the portion afterwards sold had fetched 
as high as 84d. per lb. They were still holding off the market a 
portion of their exportable crop in London warehouse amounting 
to 514,476 lb., which had been valued for account purposes at 
7d. net. 

As a result of the year’s working they had earned a profit of 
£43,646, after making the usual allowance for depreciation and 
setting aside £2,600 for National Defence contribution. They 
proposed transferring £10,000 to reserve and, after allowing for 
the dividend of 4} per cent., less tax, they proposed to carry forward 
£15,913. The profit was, of course, disappointing and was 
accounted for by two adverse factors. The smaller exportable 
crop and the lower market price. Actually, in 1938 they had 
exported only 5,500,000 Ib., as against over 9,000,000 Ib. in 1937. 
The f.o.b. costs, however, were satisfactory, being 3.92d. against 
4.04d. in 1937. 

He was a strong supporter of the International Regulation Com- 
mittee, but shareholders would realise that if they sold less rubber 
and at a lower price it was inevitable that that should react un- 
favourably on their profits. Absorption of rubber in 1938 had been 
very disappointing, but during the last half of last year a marked 
improvement had become evident, and that was being well main- 
tained, in spite of European uncertainties. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


94th ANNUAL REPORT 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


AT the ninety-fourth annual general meeting of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Limited, in Liverpool, on Monday, May 22nd, Mr. A 
Kentish Barnes (a Deputy-Chairman) presided, and referred to the 
loss the company had sustained through the death of the Chairman, 
Mr. A, E. Pattinson, a few days before the meeting. Mr. Barnes 
mentioned the deep interest taken by Mr. Pattinson and the wealth 
of knowledge and understanding brought to bear upon all the 
problems. 

Fire premiums amounted to £5,429,000. Fires in this country 
last year had caused material damage estimated at £8,800,000, 
saleshops, warehouses, and woodworkers’ premises being principal 
contributors. 

At £5,176,000 net, new life business figures provided a record. 
As an alternative form of investment there were stressed the counter 
attractions of life assurance which was entirely free from risk of de- 
preciation, gave a capital sum at death or maturity, and, as the 
premiums carried substantial income-tax relief, a high rate of tax 
made the life policy especially attractive, apart altogether from the 
invaluable benefit of life assurance itself. 

Accident and General premiums, at £6,030,000, also created a 
record. 

The average cost of motor claims had increased very consider- 
ably during the last few years and the tendency continued. 
Although motor third party insurance was compulsory, and an 
insurance company was expected to discharge the motorist’s lia- 
bility, it should be realised that sthe motorist ultimately paid, and 
if present experience persisted, there could be little hope of avoid- 
ing an increase in motor premiums. 

1937 had been an unsatisfactory year for Marine Insurance 
generally, and had resulted in heavy losses to Marine underwriters 
both at home and abroad. 


1938 RESULTS 

Net premiums: Fire, £5,429,090 (against £5,538,750 for 1937); 
Accident and General, £6,030,780 (against £5,945,545 for 1937); 
Marine, £1,015,075 (against £926,403 for 1937). 

New Life business (net) amounted to £5,176,871, against 
£5,158,467 in the previous year. 

The profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £511,926; Accident 
and General, £566,920; Life, £50,000; and a loss on Marine of 
£46,420. The total interest carried to profit and loss account was 
£1,210,133. The profit and loss account, after providing for interest 
on debenture stock, dividends and other outgojngs, including trans- 
fer of £699,991 to Uncalled Capital Reduction Fund, showed a 
baiance carried forward of £2,106,848. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
38. 3d. per snore was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, 'ess income- 
tee oe "s 


‘¢ BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
‘Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
»-.t 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
ES Snd Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


yp Capital £4,500,000 
erve Fund £2,475,000 
trency Reserve ... ies a ee oe £2,;000,000 
erve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
nk, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
. issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
‘Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


for fixed periods received. 


AMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 936) 


me to make every generous allowance for the risks, In 
better markets I should expect the yield basis to be much 
nearer 8 than 12 per cent., which would imply a price for 
the shares two or three shillings above the current level, 


Custos, 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


SuGAR Quota COMPROMISE 


It is fortunate for the prestige of His Majesty’s Government 
that it so seldom has to cross swords with the Republic of 
Cuba. The controversy over the stocks and prices of sugar 
has ended in a compromise by which the British Government 
got a substantial part of what it asked for, but the world has 
been left in no doubt that Cuba has not yielded and that the 
British Lion has its tail between its legs. The trouble has 
arisen because the British Government is quite naturally in a 
hurry to build up a defence reserve of sugar, and the Cuban 
sugar producers, who have at last achieved the remunerative 
prices which the International Sugar agreement promised 
them, are in no hurry to relinquish that position. 


It now transpires that the Executive of the International 
Sugar Council proposed to cope with the sugar shortage by 
two expedients: (a) that the British Empire should be allowed 
to produce in the present quota year the additional 153,265 
metric tons to which they are entitled in the next quota year ; 
and (b) that 239,000 metric tons of quotas taken away in July 
last should be handed back to the producers, Cuba, although 
supported for obvious reasons by Germany, failed to secure 
enough votes to defeat the proposals, and the second recom- 
mendation has become effective. On: the first recommenda- 
tion, however, the Cubans have won on a technical point, 
They discovered that the Executive has no power to put it 
through by a telegraphic vote and have insisted in a full meet- 
ing of the Council. 


The full meeting will be held on Tune 13th and the necessary 
votes will doubtless be obtained. But Cuba’s sense of frustra- 
tion will hardly be smoothed over so quickly. Great Britain 
has an urgent need to build up sugar stocks, but Cuba has an 
excellent moral case. They were promised a remunerative 
price if they entered the agreement, and as soon as the 
remunerative price was obtained the British Government 
asked the International Sugar Council to release extra sugar. 
What rankles as much as anything is the knowledge that if 
extra sugar is to be provided quickly, it will have to come 
mainly from Cuba, since not much extra sugar can be expected 
from the beet-sugar countries, and shipment from Java will 
take considerably longer than from Cuba. 


* x * * 


ACCOUNTANT ON PuBLIC WASTE 


The presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors usually 
gives the public something well worth thinking over. This 
year Mr. Walter Holman raised two points which are certainly 
controversial, but which equally certainly deserve ventilation 
and discussion. He confessed himself disturbed at the suspi- 
cion that extravagance and waste had both been allowed to 
occur to an excessive degree in the public finances, particularly 
in the air services. He freely admitted that the time factor 
could often be more vital than economy, but suggested that if 
that explained waste, it could never really excuse it. Mr. 
Holman wonders whether the control of public expenditure is 
not sometimes incomplete and ineffective. His view seems to 
be directly opposed to that of various industrial leaders who 
have argued that public control of finance is officious and 
over-precise, but for that very reason it is just as well that it 
should have been expressed. 


One further point of great ultimate importance raised by 
Mr. Holman was his emphasis on the difficulties which will 
some time have to be faced when the country changes back 
from a war economy to a peace economy. This makes him 
quite unable to share the easy optimism of those who feel that 
immediate and universal prosperity would follow a restoration 
of confidence. 

* * * * 


CHEMISTS’ DEBENTURE ISSUE 


The decision of Timothy Whites and Taylors, the chemists 
and hardware store proprietors, to issue £500,000 5 per cent. 


(Continued on page. 939) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 938) 


debenture stock can hardly be termed a reopening of the new 
jssue market, for Mr. Philip Hill made it clear at the meeting 
last week that the new issue is to be confined to existing share 
and debenture holders of the company. Nevertheless, it 
shows an encouraging determination not to be deterred from 
normal expansion by prevailing political uucertainties. Mr. 
Hill, indeed, emphasised that his confidence in the company’s 
future is undiminished, and that given normal conditions, the 
progressive policy should mean improving results from year 
to year. Since the meeting it has been disclosed that the new 

per cent. stock is being offered at £99 per cent. It is 
redeemable at latest at the end of 1964, with provision for 
optional redemption at £101} after 1943 and £101 after 1950 
and at par after 1955. Together with the existing £1,000,000 
of 4 per cent. First Debenture stock, it is shown to be covered 
nearly 2} times by available assets and over 4% times as to 


interest. 
x *x * *x 


ROYAL INSURANCE PROGRESS 


Mr. A. Kentish Barnes did not address the members of the 
Royal Insurance Company on Monday. He circulated the 
speech which had been prepared by the chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Pattinson, shortly before his death last week. It showed, as 
was to be expected, encouraging progress in the face of diffi- 
cult conditions. Both the premium income and the under- 
writing profits of the Accident and General Department have 
established new records at £6,030,000 and £566,000. Results 
of the company’s American casualty business had been par- 
ticularly encouraging. New Life business has also, the speech 
showed, been well maintained both at home and abroad. The 
late Mr. Pattinson had also described the fire-insurance results 
from the United States as gratifying notwithstanding the 
somewhat higher losses experienced. He pointed out that a 
five-year period of abnormally low fire claims in the U.S.A. 
had reduced premiums to a level lower than at any time in 
the history of fire insurance in the U.S.A. and that in spite of 
this difficulty, the results had been well above the average. 


* x * * 


- 


RUBBER CHAIRMAN ON BARTER 


Rubber traders in Mincing Lane have already expressed 
their doubts about the proposed barter deal by which large 
quantities 6f rubber and tin would be supplied to the U.S.A. 
against American cotton and perhaps American wheat. These 
doubts were underlined by Sir Francis Voules, chairman of 
Kepong Malay Rubber Estates, on Monday. He pointed out 
that the company has about 2,000,000 Ibs. of rubber on the 
estates not covered by export licences and that even at current 
prices the sale of this would increase their last year’s profits 
by about £33,000. But taking the long view, he doubted the 
advisability of having a large stock outside the hands of the 
industry, for this would mean that directly or indirectly the 
control of the market would be in the hands of the U.S.A. 
In his view, so long as the exportable percentage remains 
below 75 any price under 93d. per lb. would not produce a 
reasonable return on the capital invested in the industry. 


* * * * 


PROPERTY COMPANY’S RESULTS 


War fears must inevitably have some effect on those con- 
cerns whose business is the ownership and management of 
real estate in the big cities, and it is not surprising that London 
County Freehold and Leasehold Properties should show for 
the first time in eight years a break in the steady growth of 


(Continued on page 940) 








THE THEATRES 
(Tem. Bar 1443.) 


ST. MARTIN’S. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Tues. and Fri. at 2.30. 
HALL presents 


ANMER 
NORA SWINBURNE, JOHN WYSE in 


THIRD PARTY RISK 











WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 
EVENINGS 8.30. WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 2.30 


WILFRID LAWSON in 


BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 


‘A moving and exquisite play.’—JAMEs AGATE, Sunday Times. 








COMPANY MEETING 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 





IMPROVED RESULTS FOR 1938 
THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


AT the annual general meeting of Harland & Wolff, Limited, held 
Pp eonen on May 24th, the Chairman, Mr. F. E. Rebbechi, D.L., 
.P., said:.- 

This is the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
company, and as the directors’ report and statement of accounts 
have been in your hands for some time-I presume we may take 
them as read. 


Last year it was possible to present the balance sheet in very 
simple form. This year we are able to show for the first time a 
comparison with the preceding year, omitting shillings and pence. 
It is now so clear that no detailed explanation is required. 


You will remember we were unable to provide for depreciation 
for 1937; but the results for 1938 are such that we have been able 
to make the necessary provision for depreciation for both years. 
Your directors also propose to inaugurate a reserve fund with an 
appropriation of the sum of £100,000. It is, I admit, a small 
amount for a company with an issued capital of almost £7,000,000, 
but it is at least a beginning, and I feel sure this policy of 
strengthening the company’s financial position will have your 
approval. This leaves a balance of £45,227 at the credit of profit 
and loss account to be carried forwaird. 


You understand, of course, that the preferential but non- 
cumulative dividend of 4 per cent. to the “A” shareholders would 
have required over £200,000 gross. As, however, no dividends 
are being paid, the position of the company is improved accordingly. 


It must be borne in mind that the improved results for 1938 were 
realised notwithstanding that our shipbuilding activities were con- 
siderably restricted during the year owing to the general lack of* 
orders for new tonnage. 


At our Govan shipyard we had a record output for that estab- 
lishment, but this work fell off rapidly towards the end of the year, 
and resulted in Finnieston Diesel Engine Works being without 
orders for propelling machinery. We were fortunate, however, in 
having a large proportion of our engineering capaciy, both at 
Belfast and Glasgow, employed in other directions, including a 
considerable amount of National Defence work for the Admiralty, 
War Office and Air Ministry. 


The repair works generally had a better year in 1938 than in 
1937. This applies also to our Scotstoun works and Clyde foundry, 
and to our structural steel departments. 


The work in hand includes some notable ships, such as: an 
aircraft carrier and a cruiser for the Admiralty; the R.M.S. Andes, 
a high-class passenger liner which is the largest passenger ship to 
be launched during the current year, and three refrigerated cargo 
liners. We have recently been entrusted with two additional 
important contracts for the Admiralty—a submarine depot ship and 
a fleet air arm supply and repair ship. 


The complete suspension in the placing of orders for merchant 
ships would probably have continued for a long time had it not 
been for the action of the Government in developing their scheme 
for the assistance of shipping and shipbuilding; but the building 
scheme only applies to cargo vessels—passenger liners and re- 
frigerated tonnage being excluded. Therefore it does not help in 
the provision of work for our large passenger shipbuilding yards, 
which are specially equipped for this class of work. 


We have received orders for a number of cargo ships under the 
new scheme, which will partly employ our cargo shipbuilding 
yards at Belfast and Glasgow. It is not easily underst why 
refrigerated vessels should be excluded from the Government 
scheme, especially when one realises how essential they are to the 
well-being of the country, and particularly in times of emergency. 


You will not expect me to say much about 1939. For the first 
quarter of the year the results are satisfactory; but for the next 
few months we are bound to feel the effect of the shortage of ton- 
nage to which I have already referred. Furthermore, as regards 
the current year, I would observe that the present disturbed state 
of world affairs has necessitated the introduction of the Civil 
Defence Bill, and you will readily understand that the provision of 
adequate protection for the personnel employed in our establish- 
ments will call for considerable expenditure during the year, only 
part of which will be recoverable. 

The company’s technical departments have been maintained at 
their usual high standard, and the works and plant have been kept 
in good repair, and improved by the addition of modern plant 
where necessary. 

Once again I am happy to express our thanks to the officials and 
staff for the loyal services which have made it possible to realise the 
improvement shown in the position of the company 


The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 
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their earnings. Since the company is concerned with resi- 
dential property in the Metropolitan area a sharp fall might 
have been expected, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
gross earnings, before debenture and loan interest, fell only by 
£16,618 to £585,448. The directors advance the interesting 
argument that the company’s property being split up into 
many blocks of flats in different parts of London ‘is less vulner- 
able to air-raid damage than are many important industrial 
companies dependent on a single works or warehouse. 


Over a period of years London County Freehold has pur- 
sued a prudent policy on repairs redecorations and renewals 
with the result that of the £100,000 provided for recondition- 
ing two years ago, £41,027 remains unspent, and will, the 
directors indicate, be sufficient to complete the programme. 
Altogether, about £500,000 has been spent on reconditioning 
in recent years, and they indicate that future exceptional 
expenditure should be on a smaller scale. The total dividend 
is again 11 per cent. for the year and the balance to go forward 
is increased by £3,190 to £134,042. 


* * * x 


MAabDELEY COLLIERY PROGRESS 


One of the most pleasing surprises among recent company _ 


results is provided by Madeley Collieries of Stoke-on-Trent, 
who show a net profit for the year ended March 31st of 
£38,169, compared with £22,948 in the previous year. This 
has enabled the company to resume ordinary dividends afier 
an interval of four years with a payment of § per cent., and to 
add £8,231 to reserve, for which there was no appropriation 
in the previous year, while £6,086, against £4,731, is carried 
forward. The balance sheet shows that the company now 
has a cash balance of £24,950, whereas a year ago it had only 
£199. 


* x *« *x 
HARLAND AND WOLFF RECOVERY 


Shareholders of Harland and Wolff, the Belfast and Glas- 
gow shipbuilders and engineers, must have left Wednesday’s 


May 26, 1939 
a 


meeting in a happier frame of mind than they have enjoyed 
for some time, for Mr. F. E. Rebbeck’s speech and his replies 
to shareholders’ observations gave them some fairly definite 
grounds for feeling that recovery is in train. He announced 
that the company have received orders for a number of 
ships under the new scheme and that the work in hand in- 
cludes some notable ships for the Admiralty and a high-clas. 
passenger liner. Naturally the picture is not all equally 
pleasing. For the next few months the company are bound 
to feel the effects of the shortage of tonnage, and Mr. Rebbeck 
regrets that refrigerated vessels have been excluded from the 
Government’s scheme for shipbuilding assistance. But he 
was able to point to much improved results earned in 
difficult year. 


Cargo 


ODHAMS AND NEwSPRINT COSTS 


Lord Southwood explained to the shareholders of Odham; 
Press on Wednesday that the reasons for the fall from £340,192 
to £260,067 in she company’s net profit were the higher price 
of newsprint and higher labour costs. Though he would offer 
no prophecy for the immediate future, he was satisfied that 
with a return to normal international conditions and a reason- 
able reduction in the cost of newsprint, which is the com- 
pany’s chicf raw material, the company would return to a 
period of increasing profits. He also disclosed that the im- 
portant subsidiary Odhams (Watford) had made very satis- 
factory progress. During the past year it has been able to pay 
its own preference dividend and to make a refund to the parent 
company. 


* * * * 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


Welwyn Garden City seems now to be firmly established in 
financially better times. At Wednesday’s meeting of the com- 
pany Sir Theodore Chambers, the chairman, announced a fur- 
ther increase in earnings both from the freehold property and 
from the subsidiary companies, of which Welwyn Stores (1929) 
is the most important. He believes that the policy of decen- 
tralising industry will shortly be accelerated and will assist the 
industrial development of Welwyn Garden City. 


J.D.M. 








“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 12 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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ACROSS 


1. “Lady —— Vere de Vere ” 
(5). 


6. Craig (5). 
7. Having that hard look (9). 
8. The imperial initial again, 





4. This wire-puller should be 
interested in safety first (9). 
9. A beastly, but not neces- 
sarily disgusting, show (9). 

10. Ruled differently (5). 

11. They are irrational (5). 

12. According to Dobson, cab- 
bage-planters are such 
people (9). 

13. Obstruct (7). 

15. Imperial initial as a coin 


a. 

18. Half Prévost’s romance (7). 

20. Singers hindered by a little 
poem (7). 

21. Sauce to an old weapon (9). 

23. Meredith’s huntress (5). 

25. Volcanic spirit-lamps (5). 

26. Clear out slangily before a 
broken right (9). 

27. Simon-ness for an alterna- 
tive (9). 

28. Mad if not all (5). 


DOWN 


1. This might be the mallet 
for knocking in the tent-pegs 
—it depends on the division 


9 
2. Joab’s victim (5). 
3. A goat’s run bitterly (9). 
4. Menial (7). 
5. Keats addressed 
urn (7). 


such an 


this time on verse (5). 

14. When cut as_ something 
edible (9). 

16. The spider’s activity takes 
the line of least resistance. 

17. Confidentialiy French (9). 

19. It is used to drive home the 
point (7). 

20. It sounds the right place for 
Little Englanders (7). 

21. Immerse (5). 

22. But it doesn’t only assist 
those who ascend stairs (5). 

24. “ The —— of greatness is 
when it disjoins remorse 
from power ” (5). 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. Ii! 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 11 is A. McDonald Gordon, 


Bridge House, Gerrards Cross. 
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RATES 


Jwso Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed 1” CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ine charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74°), for 26 ; and1o 

Instructions should reach ‘THE SPECTATOR 








for §2. 

Bice, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tue esday of each week, 
————— = —— 


PERSONAL 


7 LADY had “£100 ‘recently ‘for a 15- 02. ~ Georgian 
A Teapot, another £4 oz. tor Georgian Salt Cellars. 
E. F urcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Taal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details rea. A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. D DaviEs, 123 New Bond Street, WwW. 1. _ May 2437. 


| T every season ’s cricket match 
TOM LONG tobacco’s proved The Catch. 


F\ETEC IVES. —Duvorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIves, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


J,OREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERAT URE. 
I}: Catalogue No. 32 has just been issued, and will 
be‘sent post free on request by INTERNATIONAL UNIVER- 
sity BOOKSELLERS, Ltd., 94 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. 

] ECTURE ROOM (seating 80) available for social 

d yon lectures, pupils’ concerts, etc.—For 
terms, apply, SEC RETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W.1 

PAY. 9524. 125, New Bond Street. See “ Saree 

V Standard”’ Personal Column Tues., Thur., Sat. 
yAYING GUEST. Young foreigner, 19, at present | 
I at British school, wants to stay during summer 
vacation in educated home, before entering university. | 
—Offers, including terms, to Box A.781. | 


<1 CORNWALL.— Paying guests received in doctor's 
house. Every ‘comfort, excelient cooking. Large | 
garden, tennis and croquet lawns. Safe bathing and | 
sea fishing. Mrs. Ross, Polpier, Mevagissey. | 
YHE ARROW-—the iatest weekly non-party me 
| sheet, 3d. Have you seen it? Specimen copy 
sent on request. 32 Old Gloucester St., London. W.C.1 
N[HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
“ 5.” 





fees). Secretary 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
WC. 2. 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINE ae 
Oxford Street. Ger. 29 

FEUILLERE & JE AN MURAT | 

AVENTURIERE ” (A) 





EDWIGE 
“JETAIS UNE 


| 104-6 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3, orlocal agents 





(I Was an Adventuress). 
“MARCH OF TIME” (U) & LCC. 
“ The Londoners” (U) 
B VE me L - YC inema, May. 8505. SAC HA GUI’ TRY 
ROMAN d’un TRICHEUR ” (A). Also 


Also 


Barry XK pt in “ This Man is News’ 
ee y and Donald i in“ s The Polar T rappers. = 


ART GALLERIES 


ACQUES-EMILE BLANCHE 
e His Art and his Collection of Pictures 
Paintings by E. Castelbarco. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, L eicester Sq. 





vost 


1o- 6. _ Sats. 10-1. 





LECTURES 
*NIVERSITY OF LON 


Two lectures entitled (1) “ HH PRESENT STATUS 
OF OUR VIEWS ON HUMAN EVOLUTION” and 
(2) “ THE RACIAL FALLACIES AND_REALITIES 
r. EUROPEAN PEOPLES » will be given by DR. 

HRDLICKA (Curator of the Division of Physical 
ae at the National Museum, Washington), 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on MAY 31st and JUNE ist, at § p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
D. M.S. Watson, F.R.S. (Jodrell Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the University). Lantern 
illustrations. : 

{Notr.—Dr. Hrdlicka was prevented by illness from 
giving these lectures. in April last.] 

ADMISSION an WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
OLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
F ‘or prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


YRANCE : TOURNON-s- RHONE.—For your boy 
|: (or girl) next autumn, try the French Lycees (State 
Schools) at TOURNON-s-RHONE; full board and 
tuition approx. £22 October to July. Ideal position, 
outings Rhéne Valley, Alps, &c.—For particulars, apply, 
Cru, 185 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
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SEA TOURS 
MARSEILLES 
& EGYPT 


The popular City & Hall liners bound for 
India and Ceylon afford excellent facilities 
for short holiday voyages. 
Sailings from Liverpool : 

17th & 24th June, Ist & 22nd July 
Fares : 
£10 single, £16 return 
£18 single, £32 return 
with other 


Marseilles : 
Port Said : 


tickets interchangeable 


MADEIRA & 
CAPETOWN 


Travelling by the well-known Ellerman & 

Bucknall liners en route to South Africa 

gives an opportunity of an enjoyable sixteen 

days’ tour allowing six days ashore at 
Madeira. 


Return ines. 


First-class Fares: £10 singie, £18 return 
Return tickets interchangeable with _ other 
The return voyage to Capetown occupies 
45 days allowing five days ashore. 
First-class Fares : £40 single, £72 return 
Sailings from London : 
24th June, 22nd July, 19th August 


Ellerman Lines: 


lines. 











COMMERCIAL, “SEC RETARL AL AND 
__ TRAINING COLLEGES 











ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Under Distinguished Patronage). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls anc 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

. INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student 
zl Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
| Shorter courses in any secretarial subject 
| Apply 170 siaiated s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. pubaneeinanciian ate 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 


+A Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers), 


W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


HF... ....: ASTER: 
HEADMISTRESS : 





BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
ENTRANCE SC try ARSHIPS OFFERED 

UALLY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Esta.e of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, dnd Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to BURSAR for Prospectus, etc. 


DAVIES’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOLARSHIP 
EXA — TION 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
_ Tuesday, 27th June, 1939. 
Write or telephone now for details. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871/4. 


I j,OR SALE.—Preparatory School, West London, 
Large House and spacious grounds. Central Heat- 
ing. Day Pupils and Boarders.—Apply Burrow’s SCHO- 


LASTIC BurEAU, Wellington House, 125 Strand, W’.C.1 
‘T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN.—An 
b examination will be held. on June 17th for the 
award of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to boy 
boarders, ages 13-14}.—Apply to the BuRSAR. 
\ ’ANTED, Lady as Junior Partner in Coaching 
Establishment of long standing in University 
Town. Degree and Teaching pend essential. 
Ea asy terms to suitable applicant. Box A7 78 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
‘ CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, 


BRAMLEY. 


Three Entrance Shholarships of £60 per annum each, 
will be offered as the result of an Examination to be 
held in July, 1939. Candidates should be between the 
ages of 12 and 13.—For particulars apply to the HeaD- 
MISTRESS before June 20th. 


wT PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
‘ HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next Examina- 
tion for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, JULY 4, 5 and 6. These Scholarships exempt 
the holders from payment of tuition fees. Minimum 
age of entry: 12. Application should be made to the 
High Mistress at the School. The last day for the 
registration of candidates is Monday, June 19. No 
application will be accepted aftér the date fixed. Parents 
of intending candidates are informed that there is a 
Boarding House in association with the School. 












AU THORS, TY PEWRITE RS, &c. 
YENERAL SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 199 
¥ Piccadilly, W.1. specialises in authors’ MSS. at 


lowest rates. Regent 6928. 





| hes TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. —_— 8. 


|= 
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PA 
Fount of HEALTH! 


In lovely surroundings .... Gay 
as only a European Capital can 
be.... Budapest calls irresistibly! 
OVER 80 SPRINGS, 9 THERMAL BATHS, 
| SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA BATH, 
OVER 200 APERIENT WATER SPRINGS. 


Three weeks treatment in Buda- 
pest, including accommodation at 
Spa Hotel, sightseeing, tips, taxes 
and 2nd class return tickets from 
London, costs only 


£28 15 O 


Full information from 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD.. 
BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, and branches, 
DEAN & DAWSON, LTD.. 
81, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, and branches, 


and all other travel agents. 








| EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 

4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE | Dept. 85). Palace Gate, W.8. 

ITERARYT ypew rtg., Trans. ,&e., spromptlyex. MSS. 

d 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 

Mc FA ARLANE (C),T he’ Studv,96MarinePde.,.Leigh-on-Sea 








TO LET 


ADY MARTIN-HARVEY’S Cottage by Bon- 
4 church shore available from August. 6 Bedrooms, 
2 Sitting Rooms, Sun Parlour, etc.—Details and photo- 
| graphs 0 on n application t to 31 Fife Road, S.W.14. 









the 


statement of 
argument that, wherever some men control for 
their own advantage the supply of unused land, there 
will be STRIFE. 


{OR a clear and convincing 


Read 


*“ WHY CIVILIZATIONS RISE 
AND FALL” 
by 
GEORGE A. GOODWIN, C.M.G. 


Post free 6d. 
__W. H. SMITH AND SON, LTD. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»LATTIS KIL .LS COCKROACHES, Safe, “Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-tamed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor. Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 
T \ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
] Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MaAnacer, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
ON’T Cut Your Corn—Use “ Kilit.” It cures corns 

] painlessly. Post 1/2. Kelly, Chemist, Londonderry. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS ahah GIRLS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAM 
Prospectuses and reliable information a Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street. London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


BOOKS WANTED 
hy OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
J.C 














Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES. 
LARKE | HALL, LtD., 146 Fleet‘ St., E.C.4. (Cen.4116) 





SITUATION 


’ ANTED, well- qualified young lady to cook in a 
\\ holiday home run by unemployed men on 
interesting new lines. 
_ Apply, Miss C., 101 t Longdales Road, Lincoln. _ 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


) ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
] —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347 


I 7 DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 











1,Crescent. Tgms.‘Melcrest’ *Edinburgh Tel.31295 


\IONNAY, SWITZERLAND. 5,000 ft. alt.Central 
|: Alps, reached by Autoposte from Sembrancher 
Station, half hour beyond Martigny. Superb walks 
and flora; base for eleven climbs over 10,000 ft. HoTEI 
CAaRRON. _78. éd. full pension. 

OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
| Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 


Sun Lounge. From 4 gns. Special residential terms. 


ig 3FRE SH YOU RSE € ES in English C ountry. 











Ask for meres go list (3d. ‘post free) ot 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REERESHMENT: HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R.H.A., Lrp.. St. GeorGr’s House, 193 REGENT 

STREET, W.1. 


¥OUTHSEA-SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.),. South 
Ss Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 
porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet. _ 

b eee WORLD OUGHT TO KNOW OF IT.” 








Judging from the Register, we believe that the dis- 
criminating world does know of this delightful South 
Kensington hotel which lies in such a fashionable 
Square that it is not allowed to advertise its name. 
Here are always to be found people who appreciate 
comfort and an exclusive and convenient address ata 
very moderate inclusive weekly sum. 

Write Box M.E .» 14 Cromwell Place, S. W.7 


rproRquay, SE ASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 

situated ; central position ; established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating 
throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com- | 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature | 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and | 
gardens. Summer terms from 3. gns. —Resident | 
Director : Mrs. HARRISON. | 


dita hailed FAIR, 
JUNE sth to JUNE 7th 















SOUTHWOLD 


Why not spend a week-end at this delightful small 
town on the Suffolk coast (103 miles from London, | 
Stations Saxmundham and Halesworth) and see the | 
famous Trinity Fair. It has been held every year for 4 
centuries since its inauguration by Charter of Henry VII | 
and will be proclaimed again on June sth by the Mayor | 
in state and the Corporation. Visitors can enjoy the 
Fair or walk on Southwold Common or Walberswick 
Marshes, or there is golf and tennis and sea-bathing. 

Stay at the SWAN HOTEL (Tel. Southwold 5); | 
A.A., R.A.C. An old coaching hotel with every modern | 
comfort. 40 bedrooms, 18 bathrooms, H. and C., ex- | 
cellent fresh English food and personal attention to | 
visitors. 

Illustrated brochure on application. 
Wary ICK CLUB LTD.,21St. George’sSq. 3S.W.T 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to | 
2? gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 | 





lo, ve CE 


... enjoying the rainbow spray from the 
mighty Niagara Falls and getting one of the 
grandest thrills in the biggest holiday of your 
life ; visiting Canada and the United States 
by Canadian Pacific. Everything’s grand 
about this holiday ; the short sea Atlantic 
crossing, the smooth water cruise up the 
picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway; Quebec, 
Ottawa, Niagara Falls, New York and the 
World’s Fair. And if you have time, the 
Prairies, the Rockies and the Pacific coast. 


Escorted holiday tours to Canada and the United States. 
From three to seven weeks. All-in fares from £49.10. 


CANADA BY 


gor 
[3 7) Less Oce 
an 





Apply your local agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar Square, 
V.C.2, 


103° Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, and at principal cities. 














IT’S GRAND IN MAY 


AT THE 


GRAND 
TORQUAY 


A.A. (5 star) and R.A.C. In the 
finest position of Torquay. Write to 
R. Paul, Manager, for profusely illus- 
trated brochure which tells the truth 
in pictures. Telephone: 2234. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


( (8 ‘THE VERGE OF STARVATION, “artist, 66, 

and frail wife. Lost good employment through 
| faiture of firm. Only income now Ios. rod. per week 
| out of which ros. 6d. rent miust be paid. PLEASE 
| HELP. (Case 68).—Appeal S. DistrEssEp GENTLE- 
FOLKS’ AID AsSsOcIATION, 74 Brook Green, W 6. 














| FOR THE TABLE 


YMPIRE COFFEE—3 Ibs. finest Kenya c 
KE freshly roasted, berry or ground, for 5s. 6d, —_ 
paid in United Kingdom.— —Write RALPH Ric HARDSON, 
‘| Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot. Ware, Herts. 


| a 


HOLIDAYS 


| | 3 ESIDES its New £80,000 Baths and ‘ * All Incla- 

sive”’ Cure Scheme HARROGATE offers won- 
derful attractions. September 18th to 23rd SIR 
; THOMAS BEECHAM AND LONDON PHILHAR- 
| MONIC ORCHESTRA will be at the Musical Festival, 
| Details from P. M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau. 
Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail. 


























( YHELTE NHAM SPA, in the heart of the ins compar- 
able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free aie Il, 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY R 
| | E VON & & CORNW ALL.- Ideal ‘Holiday centres, 
| Free illustrated brochure No. 26.—SEASIDE AND 
| CountRY Guest Housts, Ltp., Dawlish. 


YOMETHING DIFFERENT. ARAN _ ISLAND, 
q Co. Galway, Ireland. Comfortable FURNISHED 
BUNGALOW to let, beside sea. 3 bed rooms (7 beds), 
parlour, kitchen; good bathing; maid available. - 
| Pane, 14 Ww est Grove, » Greenwich. 


RECOMMEN DED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRA 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
ny Surrey) —BURFORD BRIDGE 


BOT 
BRODICK.—DOUG 
CAMBRIDGE, OUR vEeRsr TY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.— (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
¥ ALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. PRIMROSE VALLEY 
| GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 

HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
j NKS. 

















L 
| KESWICK.—KESWICK 
| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
= —REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire).—LOCH AWE. 
' LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
| Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
! ee TED SERVICES 
| -102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
| MANCHESTE e BOWDON HYDRO. 
| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.) ~PERWICK Bay & Lings. 
| RHOSNE IG R (Angiesea).—BAY 
E TON BEA GRAND. 











E (Sutheriand).—SCOUR 

| SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE SBOROUGH ARMS. 
| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

| SOUTHPOR'1 —HE SKE oe 





STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- shire). BE N WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
| TORQU AY.—GRAND. 

—HEADLAND. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 

—SEASCAPE. 
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7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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